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Annual Clearance Sale 
Of THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Odds and Ends, Remainders, Shelfworn Books, Editorial Copies, etc. 
Reduced to one-half and one-quarter of usual price 


In the list below the original price is first named, followed by a reduced price and postage required 


THEOLOGY 


BACK TO CHRIST: Some Modern Forms of Re- 
ligious Thought. Walter Spence. $1.00, now 
60 cts. Postage 7 cts. 8 copies. 

BENEDICTE, The Song of the Three Children. 
Illustrating the Power, Beneficence and Design 
of the Creator in his works, G. C. Child-Chaplin, 
M.D. $1.50,now 50 cts. Postage 10cts. 4 copies. 

BEYOND THE STARS: Heaven, Its Inhabitants, 
Occupations and Life. Thomas Hamilton, D.D. 
$1.25, now 40 cts. Postage 8 cts. 

BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE BIBLE, THE. E. J. 
Hammond. New and Old Testament. 2 vols. 
$3.00, now $1 80. Postage 22 cts. 3 sets. 

CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS. James P. Cadman, 
$1.50, now 75 cts. Postage 10 cts. 2 copies. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE, THE: What It Is and How to 
Live It. Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins. 75 cts., now 
35cts. Postage 7 cts. 8 copies. 

CHRISTIAN PROFILES IN A PAGAN MIRROR. 
The late Joseph Parker, D. D. $1.50,now 90 cts. 
Postage 10 cts. 3 copies. 

CHRIST IN THE DAILY MEAL: or the Ordinance 
of the Breaking of Bread. Norman Fox, D.D 
50 cts., now 25 cts. Postage 3 cts. 3 copies. 

CHURCH IN RELATION TO SCEPTICS, THE. 
A. J. Harrison, D.D. $200, now 75 cts. Post- 
age 12 cts. 3 copi-s. 


CITY OF GOD, THE, ST. AUGUSTINE. §1 00, 
now 40cts Postage 10 cts. 
DIVINE ENTERPRISE OF MISSIONS, THE. 


Arthur T. Pierson, D. D. 
Postage 12 cts. 3 copies. 
DOCTRINE OF ST. JOHN, THE. An essay in 
Biblical theology. Walter Lowry, M.A. $1.50, 

now 75cts. Postage 8 cts. 4 copies. 

EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. A sketch of the first 
four centuries. J. Vernon Bartlett, M.A. 40cts., 
now 20cts. Postage3cts. 5 copies. 

EVOLUTION OF THE SPIRITUAL MAN. Wm. M. 
Lisle. $1.60, now 50 cts. Postage 10 cts. 1 copy. 

EXPANSION UNDER NEW WORLD CONDITIONS. 
Josiah Strong, D. D. $1.00, now 60 cts. Postage 
8 cts. 6 copies 

FAITH AND DOUBT IN THE CENTURY’S POETS. 
Richard U. Armstrong. $1.00 now S0cts. Post- 
age 8 cts. 2 coples. 

GRACE ABOUNDING TO THE CHIEF OF SIN- 
NERS. John Bunyan. $1.00, now 25cts. Post- 
age 8 cts. 3 copies. 

GREAT VALUE AND SUCCESS OF FOREIGN 
TUSSIONS, THE. Rev. John Liggins. 75 cts., 
now 4Scts. Postage 8 cts. 5 copies. 

GREEN’S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. Revised and enlarged. 
85 cts ,now 60cts. Postage 5 cts. 2 copies, 

GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. Rev. 
Sidney L. Gulick, Missionary of the A. B.C. F. M. 
in Japan. $1.50, now 75cts. Postage 12 cts. 
10 copies. A very valuable summary of Christian 
progress tn recent years with telling statistics. 

IN THIS PRESENT WORLD. Geo. Hodges, D. D. 
$1.00, now 60c's. Postage 8 cts. 10 copies. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE LIFE OF JESUS. Rev. 
Alfred. W. Anthony. $1.00, now 50 cts. Postage 
10 cts. 4 copies. 

MAKING OF A MISSIONARY. A story of mission 
work in China. Charlotte M. Yonge. $1.00, now 
50 cts. Postage 8 cts. 5 copies. 

MESSIAH OF THE APOSTLES, THE. Chas. A. 
Briggs, D. Db. $3 00, now S50 cts. Postage 15 cts. 
4 copies. 

MESSIANIC PROPHECIES IN HISTORICAL SUC- 
CESSION. Franz Ielitzsch. $1.75, now 90 cts. 

* Postage 10 cts. 2 copies. 

NEW ERA OF THE COMING KINGDOM, THE. 
Paper. Josiah Strong, D.D. 35 cts., now 20 cts. 
Postage 5 cts. 25 copies. 

NEW TESTAMENT EMPHASIZED, THE. Based 
on a study of the original Greek Text. Horace E. 
Morrow. $2.00, now 75 cts. Postage 12 cts. 2 
copies. 

OUR COUNTRY... Paper. Josiah Strong, D. D. 
30 cts., now 15 cts. Postage 5cts. 7 copies. 

PELOUBET’S SUGGESTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS ON 
MATTHEW. $1.25, now 35 cts. Postage 12 cts. 
12 copies. ’ 

PRACTICAL REPLECTIONS ON GENESIS. Pref- 
ace by Edward King, D.D. $1.75, now 75 cts. 
Postage 10 cts. 2 copies. 


$1.25, now 60 cts. 








if the book is to be mailed 
THEOLOGY 


PRAYERS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR AND 
FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Chas. R. Baker, 
D.D. $1.00, now 50 cts. Postage 8 cts. 3 copies. 

PROGRAMME OF CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Henry Drummond. §1 00, now 60 cts. 
Postage 10 cts. 10 copies. 

PULPIT AND THE PEWS, THE, Oberlin Lectures 
of 1892. Rev. David O, Mears,]) D. 60 cts , now 
25 cts. Postage 8 cts. 10 copies. 

RELIGION IN LITERATURE AND RELIGION IN 
LIFE. stopford A. Brooke, 60 cts., now 25 cts. 
Postage 6 cts. 10 copies. 

RELIGIONS OF JAPAN, THE. Wm. E. Griffis, 
D.D. $2.00, now 50 cts. Postage 15 cts. 2 
copies. 

RELIGIOUS SPIRIT IN THE POETS, THE, - W. 
Boyd Carpenter, D. D. $1.60, now 90 cts. Post- 
age 10 cts. 

ROME, REFORM AND REACTION. Four Lectures 
on the Religious Situation by P. T. Forsyth, D. D. 
$1.50, now 90 cts. Postage 4cts. 4 copies 

SPIRIT AND LIFE. E. J. Knowles. selections 
from Bible Readings. $1.00, now S0cts. Post- 
age 8cts. 4 copies. 





| 
| 
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STONES ROLLED AWAY, and Other Addresses | 


to Young Men. Henry Drummond. §1.00, now 
60 cts. Postage 5 cts 

STORY OF JONAH, THE. Geo. J. Varney. 60cts., 
now 25cts Postage 3cts. 3 copies: 

SUPERNATURAL ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Geo. P. Fisher, D. D. $2.50, now $1.50. Post- 
age, 14 cts. 3 copies. 

TEN NEW ENGLAND LEADERS. Prof. Williston 
Walker. $2.00, now $1.30. Postage 15 cts, 10 
copies. 

THEIS". Beard Lectures of 1876. Robert Flint, 
D.D. $1.50, now $1.00. Postage 10 cts. 2 
copies. 

TRIPLE TRADITION OF THE EXODUS, THE. 
B. W. Bacon, D. D. $2.00, now $1.25. Postage 
20 cts. 

VICTORIOUS LIFE, THE. H. W. Webb Peploe. 
Post-conference addresses at Northfield, 1895. 
$1.25, now 50 cts. Postage 10 cts. 2 copies. 

WOMEN IN THE [USSION FIELD. A. R. Buck- 
land. 50 cts., now 25 cts. Postage 3 cts. 2 
copies. , 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


ADVENTURES OF LOUIS ROUGEMONT AS TOLD 
BY HIMSELF. Experiences in unexplored parts 
of Australia. 46 illustrations. $2.00, now 75 cts. 
Postage 20 cts. 2 copies. 

CHAUNCY MAPLES, BISHOP OF SIKOMA. A 
sketch of his life with selections from his letters 
by his sister. $2 50, now $1.25. Postage 12 cts. 
1 copy. 

CHINA IN CONVULSIONS. Rev. Arthur H. Smith, 
D.D. 2 vols. Probably the most complete and 
able account of the recent troubles that has been 
written. $5.00 net, now $3.50. Pustage 45 cts. 
5 sets. 


CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 6 Lectures | 


delivered in University of Oxford. Prof. S. R. 
Gardiner. \$1.00, now 60 cts. Postage 6 cts. 
3 copies. 

ENGLAND IN THE 19TH CENTURY. C. W. Oman, 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. $1.25, now 
50 cts. Postage 8 cts. 4 copies. 

FROM HOWARD TONELSON, John Knox Laugh- 
ton, M. A., with portraits and maps. $3.50, now 
$1.50. Postage 22 cts. 2 copies. 

GLADSTONE, STATESMAN and SCHOLAR. David 
Williamson. With many portraits and illustra- 

, tions. $2.00, now $1.00. Postage 20 cts. 2 copies. 

HERO PATRIOTS OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 
Edgar Sanderson, M.A. $1.50, now 75 cts. 
Postage 12 ets. 2 copies. 

LEAVES FROM JULIANA H, EWING’S CANADA 
HOME. §3.00, now $1.00. Postage 14 cts. 
2 copies. 

LETTERS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI TO 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 1854-1870. §4 50, 
now $2.00. Postage 22 cts. 2 copies. 

LIFE STORY OF ANER, THE. An allegory: 


Frederic W. Farrar. 50 ets., now 25 cts. Post- | 


age 4 cts. 


| 
| 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


OLIVER CROMWELL AND HIS TIMES; Social, 
Religion and Political Life in the 17th Century. 
G. Holden Pike. $1.50, now 75 cts. Postage 
12 cts. 3 copies. 

PERSUNAL OPINIONS OF BALZAC. Katherine 
Prescott Wormeley. $1.50,now 75cts. Postage 
15 cts. 2 copies. 

PRACTICAL LIFE WORK OF HENRY DRUMMOND, 
With an introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie. 
$1.00 net, now 75 cts. Postage llcts. 10copies. 

SUCCE$S AND ITS ACHIEVERS. Wm. M. Thayer. 
Lives of Eminent Men. $1.50, now 50 cts, 
Postage 10 cts. 2 copies. 


FICTION AND MISCELLANY 


BACK TO THE SOIL, or From Tenement House 
to Farm Colony. A circular solution of an angu- 
lar problem. Bradley Gilmin. $1.50, now 50 cts. 
Postage 12 cts. 10 copies. 

BLUE SHIRT AND KHAKI, a Soldier Experience 
in the Boer War. $1.50, now 75 cts. Postage 
10 cts. 4 copies. 

BULLET AND SHELL. Major Geo. F. Wiliams. 
$1.50, now 75 cts. Postage 15 cts. 2 copies. 

CAPTAIN RAVENSHAW. Robt. Nielson Stephens. 
$1.50, now 50 cts. Postage 12 cts. 6 copies. 

CLEAR SPEAKING AND GOOD READING. Arthur 
Brownell, M.D. 90 ets., now 35 cts. 
6 cts. 4 copies. 

FAME AND FICTION: An inquiry into certain 
popularities. E.A. Burnett. $2.00, now $1.00. 
Postage 10 cts. 3 copies. 


| GOLD SEEKING ON THE DALTON TRAIL. Arthur 


R. Thompson. Fully illustrated. $1.50, now 
80 cs. Postage 15 cts. 5 copies. 

HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. Marquand & Froth- 
ingham. $1.60, now 75 cts. Postage 18 cts. 
4 copies. 

INDUSTRIAL ARMY, THE. F. 8: Giles. $1.25, 
now 35cts. Postage $ cts. 2 copies. 

INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. Arthur Fair- 
banks. $1.50, now 85 cts. Postage 10 cts. & 
copies. 

JEFFERSON WILDRIDER. Elizabeth Glover. 
$1.25, now 60 cts. Postage 10 cts. 3 copies. 

JUSTICE. Edmond Kelly, M.D. In“ Human Evo- 
lution” Series. $1.50, now 90 cts. Postage 
12 ets. 4 copies. 

KELEA, THE SURF RIDER: A Romance of Pagan 
Hawaii. A. 8. Twombly. $1.50, now 95 cts. 
Postage 10 cts. 7 copies. 

LONGMAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL READER FOR 
SOUTH AFRICA. Compiled by J. R. Whitton. 
80 cts., now 40 cts. Postage 7 cts. 

MOCK ESSAYS AND CHARACTER SKETCHES, 
$1.75, now $0 cts. Postage 12 cents. 2 copies. 

MUSIC AND ITS MASTERS. 0. B. Boise. 6 por- 
traits. $1.50 net, now $1.00. Postage 10 cts, 
2 copies. 

NATIONAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, Gi'bert 
White. Editorial notes by Grant Allen. $1.50 
net, now $1.10. Postage 15 cts. 1 copy. 

PAN MICHAEL. Henryk Sienkiewicz. $1.00, now 
40 cts. Postage 14 cts. 2 copies. 

PARABLES FROM SCHOOL AND HOME, Wendell 
P. Garrison. Fully illustrated. $1 25, now 60 cts. 
Postage 10 cts. 2 copies. 

ROCKH:VEN. Chas. Clark Munn. $1.50, now 75 
cts. Postage 12 cts 10 copies. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Mrs. Jameson. 
$2.50, now $1.50. Postage 15 cts. 2 copies. 

SIELANKA. Henryk Sienkiewicz. $2.00, now 75 
cts, Postage 20 ects. 2 copies. 

STATE, THE: Its Nature, Origin and Function. 
An address by L. T. Chamberlain. 50 cts., now 
25 cts. Postage ‘cts. 4 copies. 


“TRUSTS, THE. What can we do with them? 


What can they du with us? Hon. Wm. M. Collier. 
$1.25, now 75 cts. Postage 10 cts. 5 copies. 
WITH FIRE AND SWORD. Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
$1 00, now 40 cts. Postage 15 cts. 3 copies. 
WORLD BEAUTIFUL, THE. Lilian Whiting. 1st 
series. $1 0U,now 40cts. Postage 8 cts; 1 copy. 

Second series. Same price.’ 2 copies. — 


ZOE Author of “ Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 60 cts.,, 


now 25 cts. Postage 6 cts. 6 copies. 





Order promptly from THE PILGRIM PRESS, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
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BABIES thrive on Mellin’s Food because it con- 
tains the elements necessary to make sound, healthy 
bodies. 


A Famous BoaRp.—Talking about the advan- 
tage of owning a historic dining table, we venture 
to call the attention of our readers to a really 
notable pattern of the 18th century period which 
is now on sale at the Paine Furniture Warerooms 
and is described in another column of this paper. 





TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS, 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.— 
Seven-day tours, including hotel accommodations, 
meals en route, allowing longer stay in Washington 
and stop-over at Ba timore, Philadelphia and New 
York, will leave Boston under the Personally-Con- 
ducted System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on 
Jan. 23, Feb. 6 and 27, March 13 and 27, April 10 
and 24, and May 8. Itinerary of Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington Street, Boston. 

THE OVERLAND LIMITED.—Most luxurious train 
in the world. Less than three days from Chicago 
to California via Chicago & North-Western Ry., 
leaving Chicago daily, 8 P. M., electric lighted 
throughout; compartment and drawing-room 
Sleeping cars, observation, buffet, library and 
dining cars through without change. All the lux- 
uries of modern travel. For tickets, reservations 
and full particulars apply to your nearest ticket 
agent, or address W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traflic 
Manager, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


CONV ALESCENCE.—Convalescence is sometimes merel 
apparent, not real, and esp: cially is this true after suc 
diseases as paeumonia, t) typhoid fever and the gri To 
make it real and rapid, there is no other tonic so bighly 
to be recommended as Hood’s Sarsaparilia. This great 

medicine cleanses and renews the blood, strengthens all 
mee organs and functions, and restores health. Take 

ood’s. 








Fuligiow Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o'clock. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wal) 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social] condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and i missionaries ; promotes temperance 
a and boardin oe Roaiee in leading seaports at home 

abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels 
bublishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


‘Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main | egg of the society at New York 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. eronbanb, President. 
Rev. W. U. STITT, Secreta ~e 
W. HALL Ropss, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this bpm owt not exceeding fire lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subseribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten poke each per insertion. 














Stereopticon for Sale. A good complete outfit In 

wime order. Darlot lens, dissolving key, 2 screens. 

iverything ready for immediate use. wt three to four 
hundred views. Seiling out at a low price on account of 
ill health. Address Box 115, Oxford, Mass. 


Board and Care. <A nervous tnvalid, or a con- 
valescent, can obtain board in a private family, with 
home comforts and ex perienced care, in one of Hoston’s 
delightful suburbs. edival attendance included, if 
desired. Highest references. Address M. D. 4, care 
The Congregationalist. 


yy! man ontiged to solinquieh his parish, on 
ace —— of illness, has recovered bis bealth, and sroate 
like to correspond with church committee seekin 
peste or a pastor. Has supplied some of the lead pg 

ulpits in the United States and held good pastorates. 
n goud and regular stansirg. Is not fresh from the 
Seminary, neither has he gray hair. Address ** Ready” 5, 
The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Buston. 








Distinguishing Features of the 


THOMAS INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


are the ‘“ Self-Collecting 
Tray” and meng ay Doan 
Fitler.’’ Bestsystem forla 
churches. Send for trial out t 
for your next communion. Ad 
dress THOMAS COMMUNION 
SERVICE Co., Box 332, Lima, uv 


te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 








* Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 


Advises parents about schools, 
WM. O. PRATT, , Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ee, Hall School 


iris. eda gy | admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesiey, W: it. Holyoke. pour acres for 
Golf, Basket Bail, Tunis Wield Hoe key. 


Mrs. E. sohesoncem: aubark sed Lowell, Mess. 


“FLORIDA, WINTER PARK. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Six departments; highest standards, best teachers, 
loncerenen, rates; no en ps ae a r-heated rooms; doors 
and windows 0 ig, swimming, 





it; boatin 
golfing; no mala: ~ vgete semester opens Feb. 5. 
WM. FREMONT BLACKMAN, PH. D., President: 
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How this New Sunday Schoot 
Hymnat impresses a Massachusetts 
pastor. The following letter comes 


| to us entirely unsolicited. 


Mr. J. H. Tewkspury—Dear Sir: 

I have been ¢ xamining and erjoying the 
copy of Pilgrim Songs No. 2 which I bought 
some time ago and caonot refrain from send- 
ing you ’a word of commendation—perhaps I 
had better say of congratulation, that the Pub- 
lishing Soctety has been able to issue a book 
of such value. It is a joy to find such a book 
in existence, after the depressing experience 
of searchirg for something even passable 
amid the mass of productions whose words 
are doggerel and whose music is jingle. 

I cannot help thinking that you are doing a 
valuable work of education, and distinctly 
helping to raise the standard of taste among 
our churches by this publication. There must 
surely be an increasing number of people who 
will choose these beautiful bymns and tunes 
in place of the weak sentimentality in music 
and verse which has heretofore been offered 
them. Sineerely youre, 

CHARLES A. BRECK, 
Pastor Cotuit Congregational Church. 
A Sample Copy sent for examination to any Pastor, 
Superintendent or Chorister. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cricaco 
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One of Beecher’s Greatest Sermons 





The Background. 


of Mystery 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER 


In neat booklet form, cloth bound, uniform 
with Gladden’s “Practice of Immortality.” 


25 cents net, postpaid 


This is regarded as one of the most pro- 
found and helpful sermons ever delivered by 
the great Brooklyn pulpit orator. It shows 
clearly why many things which are unques- 
tionably true do not. admit of full explanation 
or proof. 


soston Che Pilgrim Press cticaco 





PROF. FRANK K. SANDERS 


the well-known teacher, writer and lecturer 
on Biblical subjects, and Dean of Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School, writes thus about 


THE PILGRIM TEACHER 


“T wish to congratulate the society on the 
high standard and uniform excellence of 
The Pilgrim Teacher. Congregational 
schools which follow the International Lessons 
surely have no excuse for going to other 
publishers for their literature. As a manual 
of genera] suggestiveness to superintendents 
and teachers, whatever the lessons may be, 
it has very real value, 
Frank K, SANDERS.” 


Do the teachers in your Sunday school have 
the Pilgrim Teacher? Ought they not to have 
it for 1903? The cost is 10 cents per quarter 
in clubs, and a sample is free, 
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refreshing. 


A clean, vigorous shampoo, 
with an abundant lather of. 
Ivory Soap, is delightful and ~- 
It cleanses the 
scalp, removes dandruff and 
leaves the hair glossy. 


IT FLOATS. 
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TO SUIT EVERYBODY! JUST OUT! 4 $e 
For Sunday Schools. 


Young People's Societies, ee 
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Event and Comment 


A successor to Dr. L. 
H. Cobb of the Church 
Building Society has been found, of whose 
fitness there can be no question. Dr. 
Richards has spent nearly all his public 
life with two of our most important 
churches—at Madison, Wis., where after 
a service of about twenty.three years his 
people, with great reluctance, surrendered 
him in 1890 to the First Church in Phila- 
delphia, his present pastorate. During 
all his ministry Dr. Richards has in a 
large and valuable way served the whole 
denomination. He has enriched the wor- 
ship of the churches, through the hymn- 
book which bears his name, which is 
used in many of them. He has given 
much of his time as an officer of state 
and national denominational organiza- 
tions and bas been director of our Home 
Missionary Society. He knows the con- 
dition and needs of the churches. He 
has the confidence of all who know him, 
and will gain it wherever he becomes 
known. We suppose that his way of 
winning friends wherever he goes, while 
remaining true to his own convictions, 
is as much a natural and inherited gift 
as an acquired possession, but in either 
case it is a most valuable qualification 
for the secretaryship of a national be- 
nevolent society. Dr. Richards has the 
health and vigor indicated in the por- 
trait which appears on our cover page, 
and we look for a continuance of the 
prosperity of the Church Building So- 
ciety under his administration. 


The New Secretary 


The meeting held in the Old 
South Church, Boston, last 
Sunday evening in the in- 
terest of the International Institute for 
Girls in Madrid, Spain, was remarkable 
for the array of men enlisted in its be- 
half as speakers and the unity of their 
testimony as to the rare opportunity 
which the institution, if it is adequately 
supported financially, can now seize. If 
this is done it will transform both the 
ideals of Spanish womanhood and educa- 
tion and the attitude of Spain toward 
the United States. Rev. Dr. A. J. Ly- 
man of Brooklyn and Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness of Boston testified to what they 
had seen recently with their own eyes 
of the service the school is rendering; 
and Presidents Eliot of Harvard, Tucker 
of Dartmouth and Rev. Dr. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale urged generous action in be- 
half of a splendid pioneer institution and 
a@ noble woman—Mrs. Alice Gordon Gu- 
lick—whose rare personality and conse- 
cration made her so conspicuous as a 
leader. Dr. S. B. Capen, president of 
the International Institute, set forth the 


America’s Gift 
to Spain 


needs of the work and asked for aid in 
raising $59,347, the sum required to erect 
a@ much needed building on the new prop- 
erty just acquired in Madrid. About 
$17,000 were pledged and a largecollection 
also was taken. There has rarely been a 
meeting in this city, which supports so 
generously this kind of work, that has rep- 
resented so much in the way of Christian 
earnestness. No further argument is 
needed. The case is as plain as any ever 
brought to the attention of the generous- 
hearted American people. It is, as Dr. 
Lyman said, the finest piece of interna- 
tional courtesy possible anywhere in the 
world today. 


The distinguished com- 
mittee appuinted to for- 
mulate a plan for ‘an 
educating memorial” of the late Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer has _ reported, 
after consultation with many persons, 
suggesting contributions to the amount 
of $425,000. It is to bedistributed among 
the institutions in which Mrs, Palmer 
was particularly interested, or with which 
she had been closely identified—Welles- 
ley, Radcliffe, the University of Michi- 
gan, Chicago University and certain of 
the Massachusetts normal schools. Only 
$13,000 of it would be applied to memori- 
als in the form of portraits or busts of 
Mrs. Palmer, the greater part being des- 
ignated as best spent by the endowment 
or enlargement of professorial fellow- 
ship and scholarship funds. One hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars is sug- 
gested as being needed for endowment 
of the presidency at Wellesley and $15,- 
000 as a contribution to the new building 
of the International Institute for Girls 
at Madrid. The committee included 
W. Murray Crane, ex-governor of Massa- 
chusetts, Presidents Eliot of Harvard 
and Tucker of Dartmouth and Richard 
Watson Gilder, editor of the Century 
magazine. It has had faith to believe 
that friends of higher education of 
women here and abroad will respond to 
a large plan to commemorate worthily a 
distinguished figure in the history of 
American educaticn, and a noble woman. 
Donors are left free to choose among a 
large number of worthy objects, and the 
committee, having done the duty as- 
signed to it, will now leave to the pub- 
lic the privilege of giving as it sees fit, 


The Alice Freeman 
Palmer [Memorial 


whether in large or small amounts. It 


is planned to form state and local com- 
mittees to take up the work of gathering 
in such contributions as may be offered. 
Correspondence on the matter may be 
addressed to Mr. L. K. Morse, 4 Liberty 
Square, Boston. 


The American Board 
officers and committees 
have never had a more 
fruitful. conference 
than that in Boston last week Wednesday 
and Thursday. To it came the officers on 
the ground, members of the Prudential 
Committee and of the co-operative com- 
mittees in Chicago and New York, the 
district secretaries and representatives 
of the Woman’s Board, as well as a few 
others, like Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of 
Detroit, who are deeply interested in the 
work of the Board. President Capen and 
Dr. Barton had prepared a list of twenty- 
four topics relating to financial matters, 
the responsibilities of corporate members, 
the forward movement, the best use of 
literature, and other aspects of the prob- 
lem before the Board. Never has there 
been so frank and full a discussion of 
these important questions. The entire 
emphasis was laid upon the need of culti- 
vating the home field more thoroughly 
with a view to increasing the revenues of 
the organization. The corporate members 
in each state will be asked to assume more 
responsibilities, and probably at the next 
annual meeting the first step will be taken 
to increase the corporate membership 
from 350 to 500. 


The American Board 
Vigorously Planning 
an Advance 


The tall, slight form of Rev. 
re works 4° Asa Bullard, with his kindly 

face, will not soon be forgot- 
ten in Boston, or indeed in New England, 
over which he traveled for many years. 
Fifty-four years he was officially con- 
nected with the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society. After his 
death, in 1888, the Congregational Super- 
intendents’ Union of Boston and vicinity, 
under the suggestion of Mr. William H. 
Emerson of Cambridge, who was also its 
treasurer, undertook to raise a memorial 
fund, the income to be expended in the 
Sunday school missionary work of the 
society, with which Mr. Bullard had been 
so long connected. This fund was made 
over to the society in 1898, with the un- 
derstanding that it was to be retained 
until it should reach the sum of $10,000, 
after which the income should be used by 
the society as suggested and applied 
toward the salary of a missionary to be 
known as the Asa Bullard missionary. 
The fund has now reached the point 
which was designated, and since the first 
of January the income from it has gone 
into the missionary treasury. From a 
special bequest, also secured to the soci- 
ety by Mr. Emerson, about $750 have been 
added to the fund. Mr. John T. Percival 
of Eastern Washington has been ap- 
pointed as the Asa Bullard missionary, 
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and the income of this money will go 
toward his support. We are sure that 
many will be interested to know that Mr. 
Bullard’s name will still be connected 
with the work to which he gave his life, 
and in which his influence is still felt. 


Dr. Donald of Trinity 

ins of Power for = Church, Boston, in 
inisters—and Others 

addressing a com- 
pany of theological students the other 
evening, dwelt on two simple thoughts 
so impressively that they seemed like a 
new revelation. Whatever else of learn- 
ing, or eloquence, or church machinery the 
clergyman may have, he must know God 
at first-hand, or fail. It was that which 
gave power to the speaker’s great prede- 
cessor at Trinity. Behind his presence, 
his speech, his sympathy, the people 
felt sure that Phillips Brooks was ac- 
quainted with God. The other thought 
was the hearty acceptance of the fact 
of a miracle of grace. It may be called 
‘“‘conversion,” or by any other theolog- 
ical name, but there must be a thorough 
recognition of the supreme fact of a 
divine help that makes it possible for 
man to take the chance of the heredity 
and environment of which scientists make 
so much, and become a new creature. 
To this element in the faith and preach- 
ing of his neighbor and friend, Dr. Gor- 
don, the speaker attributed in large 
measure his power and success, The 
pulpit needs to urge again, as once it 
did, Paul’s great doctrine of working 
out our salvation with fear and trem- 
bling, because God worketh in us to will 
and to do. Such seed-thoughts as these 
may well be studied upon by other than 
ministers, as a stimulus to spiritual 
growth and power. 


President Eliot of Harvard, 
2 gcse dk at Cleveland, and Presi- 

dent Tucker of Dartmouth, 
at Boston, last week said substantially 
the same thing in addresses to alumni 
of their respective institutions. They 
declared that educated men would lead 
in the future, in government, business, 
society—in the world’s progress in civili- 
zation. This perhaps would seem to be 
self-evident had it not so often been as- 
serted that the higher education handi- 
caps young men in their struggle for suc- 
cess in practical affairs. But those who 
have gained wealth without having had 
the advantages of college training appear 
to believe in its great importance, judg- 
ing by the amounts they are giving to 
provide it. President Eliot showed that 
four new professions have developed in 
recent years, in addition to the ministry, 
law and medicine. President Tucker 
said that the present world is the schol- 
ar’s world. While men of great will 
power seem to grasp and master it, the 
scholar reaches out beyond them. Those 
who make quick and strong combinations 
in business find that they soon fall into 
blunders unless they pause to ask the 
scholar the way. Education is incorpo- 
rating the best of what has been into the 
best of what is tobe. Christian men and 
women ought not to need argument to 
prove these statements. If Christianity 
is to be supreme in our country it will 
be through the supremacy of Christian 
education. To provide it, to put it within 


the reach of all classes in all sections of 
the land and to make it the best possible 
is the highest privilege of workers for 
Christ. 





The annual public 


* A Good Year's Work meeting of the New 


for Sabbath Protection England Sabbath 
Protection League will be held at Paik 
Street Church, Sunday evening, Feb. 15. 
Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, Bishop McVickar of 
Rhode Island, George E. McNeill, the 
labor leader, Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas 
and Secretary Kneeland will speak. The 
annual report of the league shows that 
its eighth year has beena full one. Ofii- 
cers of the State and Navy Departments 
have been called to task for infractions 
of what seem to the league proper con- 
duct on Sunday. Protest also has been 
filed against the use of Sunday as atime 
for counting votes by the city of Boston. 
The Longshoreman’s League has been 
aided in an effort to reduce Sunday 
labor. Legislation hostile to Sunday ob- 
servance introduced in the Massachu- 
setts legislature has been lobbied against 
and in the main defeated, Governor 
Crane contributing his share. Legisla- 
tors who have voted wrong have been 
beld up to the gaze of their constituents 
with wholesome results. Lynn and Fall 
River have been purged of vulgar and 
corrupting Sunday shows. 


The Congregational Ed- 


The Day of Prayer yoation Society falls into 


for Students 


line with the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, and invites 
pastors to devote Sunday, Feb. 8, to the 
consideration of the need and place of 
Christian education in our national and 
religious life. The society issues this 
message to all Christian ministers: 


It is fitting that our denomination should 
align itself with the tens of thousands of 
young men and women in schools and col- 
leges throughout the world who feel the need 
of devoting one day in the year to prayer and 
meditation. This vast army of Christian stu- 
dents dedicating themselves in prayerful con- 
secration to the service of God is one of the 
most impressive facts of our day, and stirs 
the blood of every patriot and Christian. 
What it means for the future progress of the 
kingdom of Christ no one can foresee. We 
therefore call upon you to avail yourselves 
of the spiritual atmosphere of this day. We 
ask you to lead the thoughts of your people 
to the contemp'ation of the larger usefulness 
of Christian learning; to the duty of the 
chureb, to inculcate a love of learning; to 
beseech the Holy Spirit for a holy baptiem 
on all who teach; to inspire the young with 
a love of the ideal and to provoke in all who 
pray the larger petitions for states and people. 





Those whose eyes are 

churctes Careless of accustomed to sweep 
ead the broad horizon of 
Congregationalism never lack for exam- 
ples to illustrate the folly of churches 
harboring as their pastors men who re- 
fuse to identify themselves with the reg- 
ular Congregational ministry, to submit 
their credentials to councils, or at least 
to associations, and to give opportunity 
for the inspection and approval of their 
former record. Wherever a minister re- 
fuses or neglects to do this, there is the 
stronger reason for insisting upon it, and 
the church which fails to do so is inviting 
disaster. If these matters were faith- 
fully and promptly attended to, a large 


percentage of distressing experiences 
would be avoided ; it is the frequent re- 
currence of these incidents which more 
than any other thing tends to discredit 
our order in our own eyes and in the eyes 
of our neighbors. 





By a decision of the 
United States Supreme 
Court last week a state which declines 
to recognize the validity of divorces 
granted by such states as South Dakota, 
where the divorce is granted without 
bona jide residence, is acting within its 
rights in so legislating. This affects not 
only the Massachusetts party to the suit, 
and mapy other residents of Massachu- 
setts who with South Dakota divorces 
granted them have not hesitated to 
marry again, but it also warns citizens 
generally that the divorce industry of 
South Dakota and other loose common- 
wealths is one whose products must be 
carefully scanned if serious trouble is to 
be avoided later. In short, the decree 
deals a blow at a pernicious and lax ten- 
dency of our people, and, accentuating 
as it does the existence of varying stand- 
ards among the commonwealths, it has- 
tens the day of uniform Federal legis- 
lation on the matter of marriage and 
divorce. The day is coming when citi- 
zens of this country will look back with 
amazement on the low state of ethical 
sensitiveness and ordinary prudence 
which tolerated such conditions as now 
exist. 


A Federal Decree 





A treaty between Co- 
ae cic lombia and the United 
7 Pe States was signed last 
week, which when ratified by the Senate 
and by the legislature of Colombia will 
put at the disposal and under the control 
of the United States a strip of territory 
in Colombia through which we will build 
what is known as the Panama Canal, con- 
necting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
This negotiation has called for great tact 
and patience on the part of the President 
and Secretary Hay, the South American 
republic acting in a way that called for 
utmost forbearance by us if we were 
to gain the greater end at stake. We 
have to pay $10,000,000 in gold for the 
concession, and an annual rental of $250,- 
000, beginning nine years hence., The 
delay in negotiating this treaty has been 
due more to difference of opinion as to 
the annual rental than to any other mat- 
ter. Since the Senate is sure to ratify 
the treaty, and the Colombian legislature 
quite likely to, it may safely be said now 
that the great enterprise to which we are 
committed is fairly under way. Its com- 
pletion will profoundly affect our own 
national destiny and that of other Powers 
facing the Pacific as well. 


Secretary Hay and 
The Alaskan Boundary Ambassador Her- 
in a Way of Settlement 

bert, representing 
the United States and Great Britain, 
signed a treaty last week which puts 
another signal triumph on Secretary 
Hay’s list of diplomatic achievements. 
Coming at a time when relations with 
Great Britain-are somewhat strained 
over developments in the Caribbean Sea, 
and also because of clauses in the new 
Cuban treaty thought to be prejudicial to 
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British trade interests in the West Indies, 
it isa happy omen to find Great Britain 
accepting now what her representatives 
on the Joint High Commission in 1899 re- 
jected, namely, the proposition that all 
differences between us relative to the 
Alaskan boundary be submitted to arbi- 
tration before a tribunal made up of six 
jurists, each nation naming three. The 
dispute arises from Canada’s desire to 
gain seaports on the Lynn Canal and 
involves final definition of the seacoast 
line in southern Alaska. With this mat- 
ter adjusted between Great Britain and 
ourselves it is probable that other minor 
matters of dispute will be settled, and 
that then we shall stand side by side 
ready for such developments of the fu- 
ture as may make necessary an actual if 
not formal alliance in order that German 
or Russian ambition may be thwarted. 


Bishop Burgess of Long 
Island, speaking to the 
Church Club of New York last week, de- 
clined to enter into any movement to 
change the name of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church until that body has taken 
a position alongside of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church on the divorce question. As 
he diagnoses the condition of our national 
life we are fast becoming corrupt by rea- 
son of the laxity of our divorce legisla- 
tion. Happily sentiment favoring stricter 
conduct, at least by the Christians of the 
country, is increasing. A commission ap- 
pointed by the last General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church to con- 
fer with representatives of other bodies 
of Christians has met during this month 
in New York city, with a representative 
group from the Presbyterian Church 
(North) and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. There is said to have been en- 
tire harmony of opinion on the principles 
involved if not on the details, and a de- 
termination ‘‘to restore the religious 
character of marriage, which seems al- 
most to have passed away,” to quote a 
reporter of this conference. Steps were 


Divorce Reform 


’ taken to enlist other bodies of Christians 


before any formal action should be taken, 
in order that the movement might be as 
inclusive as possible. 





The Suburban Church Problem 


The down-town church holds many of 
its members who have removed to more 
desirable - residence districts. Cherished 
associations are not easily surrendered, 
and one does not willingly abandon the 
church with which he has worshiped 
ever since childhood. But the suburban 
church draws few, if any, of the dwellers 
in the city. Its task is not an easy one, 
to create a social center for families un- 
acquainted with one another, whose busi- 
ness and other interests are connected 
with places more or less distant and dis- 

onnected. 

The task of building up a suburban 
church is more difficult than it used to 
be, for various reasons. Many who re- 
move to a new community are less 
prompt than formerly to seek church 
connections, and this especially when 
city churches are easily accessible by 
electrices—churches which offer excep- 


tional attractions in the way of musical 
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and other entertainments. Clubs and 
local literary, educational and philan- 
thropic organizations have multiplied in 
recent years on the outskirts of large 
cities. The church is by no means 80 
prominent a social center as it was a 
generation ago. 

Some results of a recent study of a sub- 
urban district of Boston are enlightening 
on several points concerning the work of 
planting outlying churches. The north- 
ern part of Brookline is from four to five 
miles distant from Boston Common, has 
been mostly built up within the last 
dozen years, and is one of the most sub- 
stantial neighborhoods within easy ac- 
cess of the city. Leyden Congregational 
Church, in this district, is now about 
seven years old. Its pastor, Rev. Harris 
G. Hale, has visited and gathered statis- 
tics concerning the church relations of 
all the families included within a terri- 
tory which may naturally be regarded as 
his parish. Of the 399 families in this 
district, 108 are Congregational, 90 Epis- 
copalian, 81 Unitarian, 18 Roman Cath- 
olic, 9 Jewish, 9 Christian Scientist, 8 
Baptist, 6 Methodist, 6 Universalist. 
There were 57 families who frankly said 
they had no relations with any church, 
and the remaining 7 were scattered 
among various organizations. 

These facts offer important suggestions 
concerning suburban church extension. 
In the center of this Brookline district 
are an Episcopal and a Congregational 
church. On its western border is a Uni- 
tarian church and another on its eastern 
border. These four churches offer ample 
facilities for public worship to all the 
people of this region who desire them. 

The Episcopal church was the first to 
begin work here. Some effort toward 
public services was made by Congrega- 
tionalists, which was strenuously opposed 
by some Congregationalist leaders on the 
ground that there was no room for an- 
other church of that denomination. When 
the first steps were taken which resulted 
in forming Leyden Church this opposi- 
tion became more insistent. Twenty-eight 
families from Congregational churches 
of Boston had already connected them- 
selves with the new Episcopal church. 
It is shown that Congregationalists are 
still more numerous in that section than 
those of any other denomination, and if 
to any denomination falls the right and 
duty to cultivate this field it is to the 
Congregational. Indeed, this obligation 
has existed for over ten years. There is 
little doubt that a similar preponderance 
of Congregational families exists in sev- 
eral other suburban fields, which, if not 
too long neglected, would support strong 
Congregational churches. 

Some three or four years ago Dr. Lor- 
imer, who lived on the border of this 
district, publicly urged that Baptists 
should plant a church in it. Doubtless 
a more thorough acquaintance with the 
region, showing him that it contained 
only eight Baptist families, would have 
modified his judgment as to their duty. 

It is evident that territorial limits of a 
parish are growing to be less distinct, as 
means of communication: with different 
sections are made easy and cheap. Ley- 
den Church has in its congregation 105 
families, but only fifty-seven of these live 
in the district above described. Nearly 
one-half its congregation live outside of 
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that district, and as many Congregation- 
alists living within it worship elsewhere. 

The number of those attending no 
church has increased rapidly in recent 
years, and it has become more difficult to 
persuade them to acknowledge any re- 
sponsibility for public worship or definite 
Christian service. While fifty-seven fam- 
ilies were willing to say that they had 
nothing to do with churches, probably as 
many more have hardly more than nomi- 
nal church relations. They are numer- 
ous enough to maintain social life apart 
from the churches; they are rich and 
increased in goods; opportunities for 
civic and philanthropic service are open 
to them, while the church has nothing to 
offer them which they cannot get else- 
where except means of spiritual culture, 
and these do not appeal to them. 

The facts above given show that in Bos- 
ton, as no doubt in other New England cit- 
ies, Congregationalists continue to form 
a large, and, in many cases probably, the 
largest proportion of the influential and 
well-to-do citizens connected with any 
one denomination. If they will welcome 
their responsibilities as Christians, and 
act together and promptly, they can 
maintain their prestige and can influence 
for good as much as their fathers did the 
religious, civic and social life of New Eng- 
land. Intelligent co-operation in study- 
ing the religious conditions of communi- 
ties, such as is proposed by the church 
federation movement, would be of great 
assistance to all denominations in direct- 
ing them where to spend their energies 
to the greatest advantages for themselves 
and for the whole kingdom of God. 


Congregationalists as Educators 


The Puritans were the pioneers of 
American education. They believed that 
strong and worthy character was the 
fruit of clear knowledge of the truth, and 
they were willing to make large sacrifices 
to give their children trained minds, en- 
lightened consciences and self-controlled 
wills, The accounts published on other 
pages of this paper show that this pur- 
pose is still strong among Congregation- 
alists, and no workers, we believe, appeal 
more effectively to their brethren for 
sympathy and support than these foun- 
ders of academies and colleges. 

The object of these institutions is not, 
as some suppose, to make Congregation- 
alists. If it were, it would in many in- 
stances have failed. Rev. H. H. Proctorof 
Atlanta, speaking for Southern Negroes, 
lately said, ‘‘No other denomination has 
built so many excellent schools for us as 
the Congregationalists, and no other lead- 
ing denomination has so few churches.” 
The object is to give young people educa- 
tion in sections which do not provide it 
for them, a better education, perhaps, 
than they or their parents are yet able to 
appreciate. It is denominational in the 
sense that Congregationalists help them 
to it and put on it the stamp of Christian 
character esteemed by the best citizens. 

The Western colleges are to be Congrega- 
tional in the sense that Yale, Dartmouth, 
Bowdoin and Amherst are, planted by 
Congregational money, prayer and labor 
and given to the country for the benefit 
of all who will use it. 

What body can show worthier results 
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for its investments? We need only point 
to our history, to the men and women in 
our own land and in all lands who have 
lived and are living lives of noble service, 
who were trained in institutions planted 
by Congregationalists. Better results are 
demanded for the future and are possible, 


according as we have learned by experi-- 


ence and according as the country expects 
more. 

Much of this work during the last cen- 
tury, especially in the decades when the 
country was making most rapid growth, 
was done through our Education Society. 
We are justly proud of its past. It is 
equipped and able to make a better rec- 
ord in the future. Never was the thirst 
for education more universal in our coun- 
try, never were educated men and women 
in greaterdemand. The simple and mat- 
ter-of-fact statements of those who are 
laboring to create worthy academies and 
colleges ia the West and South will stir 
the enthusiasm of those who read them. 
Young and growing institutions most de- 
serve sympathy and help. They give high 
ideals, and knowledge and power to real- 
ize these ideals to those who otherwise 
would be deprived of them. Our Educa. 
tion Society deserves more generous sup- 
port than it has received, for the sake of 
our struggling brethren, of the rising 
generation, and of the place which our 
country is summoned to occupy in the 
world’s work. 





Germany and Venezuela 


As a matter of international law, and 
viewed on its technical side alone, Ger- 
many is probably within its rights in 
dealing as it has with Venezuela. Testi- 
mony differs as to responsibility for the 
bombardment of the fort at San Carlos, 
but accepting the German Foreign Offices- 
explanation that it was due to Venezue’ 
lan initiative, then the response of the 
German admiral to the attack was nat- 
ural and is defensible on technical 
grounds. 

American and British opinion, while it 
admits technical justification for Ger- 
many’s course, is severe in its condemna- 
tion of the policy viewed as a matter of 
prudence, whether looked at from the 
standpoint of Germany or the other Pow- 
ers interested, including the Latin-Amer- 
ican republics. At a time when Mr. 
Bowen, acting for Venezuela and not for 
the United States, is in Washington en- 
deavoring to adjust the matter amicably 
and to provide for settlement of the 
case, either by the Powers themselves 
or by reference to The Hague Tribunal, 
it certainly seems inopportune for Ger- 
many to be as drastic as she has 
been. A foreign secretary who talks 
of the necessity of “maintaining Ger- 
man prestige’ cannot be oblivious of 
the dissatisfaction in Great Britain at 
the alliance which Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowne have perfected between Great 
Britain and Germany, by which Great 
Britain is as responsible technically for 
all that the German fleet has done in 
Venezuelan waters as if it had been done 
by the British fleet, nor unaware that 
those interested in provoking trouble 
between the United States and Germany 
will utilize present complications to bring 
to pass that which they desire. Ner can 
he be ignorant of or indifferent to the 
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revulsion of sentiment against Germany 
which recent happenings have caused in 
South America, and of the, disastrous 
effect which such alteration of sentiment 
must have on German exports, 

Feeling in Eagiand adverse to the Brit- 
ish Ministry’s course runs high. As yet 
our executive and legislative representa- 
tives have been content to take Germany 
at her word as having no ulterior purpose 
and as sincerely desiring a peaceable set- 
tlement of the matter without showing 
any vindictiveness against Venezuela, or 
without any covert attack on the Monroe 
Doctrine. In the main our journals have 
been equally calm and unsensational in 
dealing with the matter; but candor com- 
pels the statement that both in official cir- 
cles in Washington and among citizens 
everywhere there is a restiveness and 
distrust of German designs. How much 
of this is due to misapprehension, how 
much to colored and distorted news rela- 
tive to German affairs and policies dis- 
tributed by anti-German press agencies, 
and how much to justifiable distrust of 
Emperor William’s attitude toward the 
Monroe Doctrine, we shall not attempt to 
say definitely. 

Current reports of high-handed suppres- 
sion of speech in the German Reichstag 
and of the claims made by and for the 
kaiser for his sacrosanct character and 
his exemption from all parliamentary 
criticism of his acts or his words—these 
certainly do not improve the situation, 
however remote they may be from the 
case. They stir the blood of a people 
that long ago got rid of the divine right 
of kings theory of government, and they 
do not a little to engender a suspicious and 
belligerent mood among us. 

Up to date both our executive and our 
legislative representatives have been in- 
clined to err, if at all, on the side of 
patience, trusting that tact and diplo- 
macy will prove to be a solution of the 
vexed matter. They will have support 
so long as they do so, for the people of 
this country are lovers of peace and of 
peaceful methods of bringing things to 
pass. 


The Holy Spirit Our Comforter 
and Guide 


Our Lord’s identification of his work 
with that of his Father is shown in the 
differing forms in which John reports 
his promise of the coming of the Holy 
Spirit. Once it is ‘the Comforter whom 
the Father will send in my name,” and 
again, ‘‘ But when the Comforter is come 
whom I will send unto you from the 
Father.” It is a too eager desire of 
definition which lingers over the ques- 
tion of method and never reaches to the 
Holy Spirit’s gracious work with men. 
One purpose sways the manifestation in 
humanity and the ministry of the per- 
petual presence who is our strength for 
overcoming, our teacher for truth, our 
anointing for service and our comfort in 
trial and weariness. 

The mission of the Holy Spirit to the 
world is first of all to bring home a sense 
of guilt. He speaks through conscience, 
convicting us of sin. He fashions in the 
souls of men ideals of conduct and of 
character which they are conscious they 
have never reached. He brings home the 
thought of judgment, waiting for its time 
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in patience, but sure to speak with full 
authority at last. It is the presence of 
the Spirit of God which makes man differ 
from the brute in the pregnant possi- 
bilities of his self-consciousness and his 
sense of unfulfilled obligation to the 
higher power. 

‘“‘What shall I do with such a pres- 
ence? How shall I escape from such an 
accuser?’’ So long as we ask these ques- 
tions in a spirit of fear, the work of the 
Holy Spirit is not done in our hearts. 
In the New Testament sense, we have 
not received the Holy Spirit. When we 
turn to God for pardon and receive his 
Son as our representative and redeemer, 
the Spirit comes to do a different work. 
He reminds us of the work of Christ and 
enables us to see its meaning. He leads 
us, according to our place in the progress 
of the ages, our capacity and our need, 
into all truth. He sustains and comforts 
and enriches us that we may be the in- 
struments and joyful sharers of his work 
of witness-bearing in the world. 

Weare too apt to look upon ourselves 
as mere recipients when we repeat this 
article of the creed and think of all the 
Comforter, our advocate and teacher, 
does in our behalf. We need to regard 
ourselves as helpers of the Holy Spirit. 
He needs our hearts for his indwelling. 
He needs our lives as witness to the work 
of Christ. He needs our time and money 
as the lower means of his heavenly work 
with men. He teaches us intercession, 
that we may use it as a means of sharing 
in thedivine purposes. For him, through 
whom Christ is become our life compan- 
ion, known as a friend knows his friend 
in joyful experience, we are to choose 
the good and refuse the evil; to walk as 
children of the Most High God, who have 
been sent for training and for testimony 
to this school of earth’s growth and 
trial. 





In Brief 


Passengers on ships crossing the ocean now 
play chess matches, wireless telegraphy being 
the means of communication. 





It is not necessary for American Christians 
to go to Palestine in order to carry on a mis- 
sion to the Jews. The largest Jewish eity in 
the world is the Jewish quarter of New York. 


Rev. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) has been 
enamored of the custom in this country of 
having the national flag float over school- 
houses, and he is urging that something of the 
kind be done in England. 


If, as is stated, a manuscript of the Penta- 
teuch has been discovered bearing a date as 
early as 735 A. D., it antedates by almost a 
century the oldest Hebrew Biblical manu- 
script heretofore known to be in existence. 


The Church Temperance Society of New 
York city at its recent annual meeting re- 
ported a very successful and profitable year 
for its lunch wagons, which dispense food and 
non-intoxicating liquors among the people. 
The Squirrel Inn on the Bowery is still run at 
a slight loss, though its average receipts are 
$1,000 a month. 














The American Missionary Association pro- 
poses to raise half a million dollars by dona- 
tions this year. Several churches already 
have set an example by largely increased con- 
tributions. The increasing demands of the 
society’s work in Porto Rico, in the South and 
in the West among the Indians and Chinese 
seem to its officers to make the adyance effort 
imperative. 
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The temperance situation in Vermont is 
clearly shown by Kev. C. H. Merrill.on an- 
other page to be confusingly mixed up with 
politics, religion, precedent, legislation, the 
saloon, the Anti-saloon League and other ele- 
ments and forces, pro and con. A majority 
next Tuesday on either side of the question to 
be voted on; so far as we can see, will be only 
one step toward straightening out a tangled 
condition. 





The Methodist denomination appears to be 
the only one in this country which has made 
@ great success in raising a Twentieth Century 
Thank Offering. The Presbyterians attempted 
to imitate their Methodist brethren, but the 
total amounts raised by them during the last 
three years is little more than what was nor- 
mallyexpected. And now the Christian world 
has become too familiar with the new century 
to find in its advent a great stimulus to giving. 


Secretary of State Hay in a recent tribute 
to President Roosevelt said of him, “‘He has 
the high ideal of public work set forth by the 
greatest Teacher and Ruler that ever lived, 
* Whosoever will be chief among you, let him 
be your servant ;’”’ and Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant, member of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties of France, in an article in the Revue 
Bleue says of President Roosevelt, “‘ He is the 
veritable statesman of the twentieth century.” 





It 1s a somewhat peculiar fact that none 
of the journals published by Protestant Epis- 
copalian owners and representing in a& way 
the Protestant Episcopal Church have com- 
mented editorially on the career and service 
of Phillips Brooks, at this time when so many 
adherents of that church and admirers of 
Brooks in other communions have been com- 
memorating the tenth anniversary of his 
death, and appraising him anew, in the 
perspective which a decade gives. 





In marked contrast to the American dispo- 
sition to give lavishly to educational institu- 
tions is the Englishman’s oversight of the 
ancient universities Oxford and Cambridge, 
the former being especially hard up. Its rev- 
enues from ancient sources are drying up and 
no new funds are eoming in. Dr. Driver, for 
instance, is aghast at the resources and rich 
collections of some of our colleges and univer- 
sities in the new realm of comparative reli- 
gions contrasted with Oxford’s paucity. 





The Biblical World makes the sensible sug- 
gestion that the American Revised Version of 
the Bible should be distinguished from the 
English Revised Version, as it is usually 
called, by indicating the former with the ab- 
breviation R. V. (Am.) and the latter with 
R. V. (Br.), meaning the British Revised Ver- 
sion. In our columns the quotations used 
will usually be from the R. V. (Am.) and we 
hope this version will generally be adopted in 
this country wherever a more accurate trans- 
lation of the Bible is desired than the King 
James Version. 


Rev. Dr. Edward I. Bosworth, the newly 
elected dean of Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
belongs to a school of interpretation of the 
Scriptures which is scholarly and at the same 
time Christian and devout. Our readers 
every week have an example of his work in 
his exposition of the lessons on the Acts. It 
is attracting increased attention, and we learn 
every now and then of persons who, after 
having read a single chapter, are careful not 
to miss one thereafter. Oberlin Seminary 
will be the richer for the leadership of an able 
administrator who is also a wise scholar. 


We learn from Southern newspapers that 
the appointment of Mr. Lewis, a Negro grad- 
uate of Harvard University Law School, as 
assistant district attorney in Boston, has 0o- 
casioned much dissatisfaction in Massachu- 
setts because he is not white. Living right 
here in Boston as we do, we should never 
have heard of this dissatisfaction except for 
our Southern exchanges. From all we can 
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learn, Mr. Lewis’s qualifications for the posi- 
tion are all white, except the color of: his 
skin, and that, under the circumstances, {s an 
incident which naturally would not of itself 
attract much attention in Boston. 





That was a critical moment in one of the 
Boston churches the other morning when, 
just as the minister from a suburban town 
who had been invited to officiate was opening 
the service, a distinguished college president 
entered the chancel and directed his steps 
toward the minister’s room. His telegram 
accepting the invitation of the church had 
failed to be delivered, and so the church had 
two preachers available, but the college presi- 
dent, being the last to arrive, naturally and 
amiably gave way to his brother, took his 
seat directly in front of the pulpit and became 
an interested auditor. He went home, how- 
ever, with his honorarium in his pocket, just 
the same. 





It was in one of our strongest churches that 
the minister ventured the other day to express 
emphatically to his people his disapproval of 
their lack of a just and courteous sense of their 
responsibility. A missionary from China had 
been invited to speak at the morning service, 
and the announcement of the fact served to 
divert many of the usually large congregation 
to other places of worship, whereat the minis- 
ter rose to his full height and expressed him- 
self thus: ‘* When a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board is invited to address you, this 
church ought to be filled from altar to vesti- 
bule. What do we now see—a thin, decimated 
congregation.” A good many ministers are 
often confronted by a situation parallel to 
this, but not every one has the courage to 
take it in hand so vigorously. 





Rev. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus is reported as 
having resorted to subterfuge to induce his 
congregation to leave the auditorium in Chi- 
cago on a recent Sunday. He suspected that 
the building was on fire and, wishing to avoid 
a panic, he is said to have told his hearers 
that he had suddenly been smitten anew with 
pain in its leg, and would they please retire 
without further explanation or formal dismis- 
sion. This incident of course has furnished 
a sweet morsel for the casuists. Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull probably would say that Dr. Gun- 
saulus erred grievously; that better that he 
and all the audience should perish in flame 
and smoke than that there should be deflec- 
tion from truth, even an hair’s breadth. Of 
course it should be borne in mind that it is 
not unlikely that Dr. Gunsaulus did have the 
pain he described. 


A hearty “Thank you” to the generous 
Philadelphia gentleman who has responded 
80 quickly to our wish, expressed in an ob- 
scure corner of the paper, that we had a little 
fund wherewith to meet the constant requests 
that The Congregationalist be sent to libraries 
and reading-rooms in connection with mis- 
sionary schools, to Y. M. C. A, outposts, Sea- 
men’s Bethels and to other Christian insti- 
tutions which want the paper and are not 
able to pay for it. We do not feel justified in 
taking the money subscribed for sending the 
paper to individual home missionaries for 
these other excellent purposes, but we can 
make good use of a number of dollars in the 
ways specified, as we have a large and increas- 
ing demand in that direction. For every dol- 
lar contributed to this Speeial Call fund, we 
shall be glad ourselves to contribute an equal 
amount. 





The executive committee of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association has di- 
vided the entire field into nine districts. It 
has planned conferences for four of these 
districts, at Indianapolis, Oklahoma City, 
Philadelphia and Atlanta, The first three 
have been held during January, the fourth 
is to be held Feb. 3-5. Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Marion Law- 
rance, secretary, Rev. E. M. Fergusson, presi- 
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dent of the Field Workers’ Department and 
other members of the association are én- 
gaged in conducting the conferences, whose 
purpose is to promote efficient organization, 
the training of officers and teachers and the 
spiritual nurture of pupils. The meetings 
are so planned as to make them accessible 
to Sunday school workers of large sec- 
tions of the country and cannot fail to in- 
crease their capacity and quicken their in- 
terest. : 





Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


“I think we may part {from one another} 
with the renewed conviction that the realest 
things in this world are personalities and the 
ideals which personalities cherish,” were the 
striking words with which President Eliot of 
Harvard closed the memorable recent meeting 
held in memory of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
at which steps were taken to raise funds for a 
suitable memorial of her life and infiuence, 
Never havel attended a meeting or listened 
to speeches which so perfectly did what they 
were intended todo. We metina bare com- 
mittee room. Business was reduced to a min- 
imum and what was done was unconven- 
tional. The voice of a poet—Mr. Gilder’s 
poem in the February Century—took the place 
of the prayer of a priest—there were several 
doctors of divinity and a bishop present. One 
after another men and women arose, and with 
deep emotion, with felicitous words and dis- 
criminating analysis, described the influence 
which Mrs. Palmer had had as an adminis- 
trator, adviser and friend, and as the incar- 
nation of the highest ideals of Christian 
womanhood, as those are understood in this 
land. Nothing extraneous came in to mar the 
total effect which President Eliot summed up 
so admirably in the sentence quoted above. 
We left the room awed, as if coming from the 
shrine of a saint. 

« * « 

This has all been revived by the contrary 
impressions of another memorial service, the 
one held in Trinity Church last week on the 
tenth anniversary of Phillips Brooks’s death. 
There was the pomp and splendor of an eccle- 
siastical function, not without its jarring 
notes to both High and Broad churchmen. 
Able and frank as was the address—it was 
not a sermon, no text being given—by Bishop 
Lawrence, it had in it matter of controversy 
compelling the hearer then and there to ques- 
tion its positions and thus transfer his atten- 
tion from the man described to the man de- 
scribing. As a statement of altered theolog- 
ical conditions in New England it was not- 
able, and it also was jast in its interpretation 
of some of Brooks’s qualities, but it fell short 
of being as great as the theme and the oppor- 
tunity. 

Certain of the outstanding features of the 
service were not such as Bishop Brooks 
would have arranged for a congregation, sure 
to be made up of Christians of every name, 
had he been planning a similar service. It 
was not a time for emphasis on the saera- 
mentarian type of religion or for the recita- 
tion of a creed much of the theology and ter- 
minology of which not a few present, includ- 
ing Episcopalians, had grown beyond, or of 
emphasis on how much Brooks’s ‘influence 
among Christian peoples of all names was 
enhanced by the fact that he was in the min- 
istry of the Episcopal Church and of no other 
body.” Nor is it so certain that his “of- 
ficial position associated him with what was 
finest in the history of English-speaking peo- 
ples.” His descent from Puritan ancestors 
gave him a title as a man quite as illustrious 
as the ecclesiastical place he held, derived 
from the persecutors of the Puritans. 

In short, if one may venture to criticise a 
church which rather prides itself on its su_ 
perior and flawless taste, let me dare to 
question whether the service did not take on 
somewhat of the note of ecclesiastical adver-. 
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tisement? One certainly left it with cross 
currents of feeling which were entirely absent 
as one came away from the conference of 
Mrs. Palmer’s friends. The service at Trir- 
ity lost as well as gained by its environment. 
Interest was diverted in numerous ways from 
the man remembered. Whereas the lack of 
everything extraneous, whether of 8}mbo), 
liturgy and argument, at the gathering to 
plan for Mrs. Palmer’s memorial allowed 
spirit to tell of epirit, love to tell of love, and 
a composite picture to grow on the canvas of 
one’s memory which will never fade. 

One came away from both services feeling 
“that the realest things in‘ this world are 
personalities and the ideals which personali- 
ties cherish,” but in one case it was a thought 
which the service did little to accentuate, in 
the other the service drove it home with over- 
whelming force. 





In and Around Chicago 


The /linisters’ Meeting 

At the meeting, Jan. 19, President Eaton of 
Beloit gave a vivid and interesting account of 
the rreaching in three Berlin pulpits as heard 
by him last winter. Dr. Lyman Abbott also 
spoke, urging ministers to remember that the 
message which they are to deliver comes from 
a divine persop, concerns a divine life, and 
secures for him who accepts it what may be 
called a divine experience. 


Dr. Abbott in Chicago 

Monday evening, at the annual meeting of 
the Congregational Club, at which Prof. W. D. 
Mackenzie was chosen president, Dr. Abbott 
spoke on the spiritual results of the newer 
thinking and showed how they had deepened 
piety and strengthened faith in divine revela- 
tion. Dr: Abbott says that the assurance that 
Christ is human as well as divine, and thatasa 
living Saviour he is with us now, has brought 
strength and peace into the soul of the be- 
liever. For him the Bibleis a book of religion 
and descriptive of religious experience. Its 
value is in its correspondence with the experi- 
ence of Christians of the present day. The 
address was frank, hearty, genuine, and 
although many would gladly have heard some- 
thing in regard to the Holy Spirit, it gave 
great satisfaction and was helpful and encour- 
aging. Since beginning his work as univer- 
sity preacher three weeksago, Dr. Abbott has 
been in constant demand for sermons and 
addresses. He has spoken to the Congrega- 
tional Club at Peoria, given an address in the 
Fine Arts Building on the Industrial Problem, 
preached for the University Church, and lec- 
tured, Jan. 20, in the Auditorium, in the 
course on Municipal Government. Wednes- 
day he went to St. Louis, where he spoke sev- 
eral times during the week and preached on 
Sunday. 


Jubilee at Fargo 

Some 300 persons were present at the ban- 
quet in Fargo last week celebrating the suc- 
cess of the effort to secure an endowment of 
$200,000 for the college. Hearty tribute was 
given to the self-sacrificing labors of the late 
President Simmons. A letter was read from 
Dr. Pearsons, who had already sent his check 
for $50,000. The future of the college is now 
assured. A science building is one of the im- 
mediate necessities. More room for students 
will soon be demanded. But with its present 
funds President Morley and the friends of 
the college have every reason to be hopeful 
and courageous, 


Monday Noon Lectures : 

The Y. M. C. A. is continuing its policy of 
furnishing Monday lectures, especially de- 
signed to: meet the wants of ministers and 
thoughtfal laymen. At present Prof. George 
A. Coe of Evanston is giving a course on the 
principles of religious education. The sub- 
ject of his last lecture was, The Church and 
the Child. 
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The Coal Famine 

Contributions for the supply of coal to the 
needy have reached the sum of $25,000 and the 
city council bas set aside a sum equally large 
to be expended by the health department. 
Meanwhile the Grand Jury has made a tem- 
perate report on the situation, in which the 
railroads are freed from blame, but which 
asserts that proof of a combination to raire 
prices exists among coal dealers and finds 
true bills against forty-four corporations and 
persons. 


Chicaye, Jan. 24. FRANKLIN. 





The Boston Congregational 
Club’s Annual 


As usual the annual meeting last Monday 
was given largely to the reports of the execu- 
tive, nominating and other committees, of the 
biographer and to the election of officers ; con- 
siderable discussion was developed over the 
question as to whether the Outlook Commit- 
tee should be continued. Dr. Arthur Little, 
Dr. S. L. Loomis and Mr. F. P. Shumway ex- 
pressed their desire that the committee be 
retained but that its work be restricted to the 
survey of vital Congregational matters. It 
was finally voted to retain the committee and 
limit its range of review to Congregational 
matters. The club also voted to unite with 
the American Congregational Association in 
celebrating its semi-centennial. 

The treasurer’s report showed a less pros- 


perous year than the one preceding, owing: 


to fewer new members. There are now en- 
rolled in the club 443 men. Rev. C. H. 
Beale, D. D., was elected president and the 
faithful men in the positions of secretary 
and of treasurer, Messrs. Colby and Blood, 
were gladly accorded re-elec ‘ion. 

The club had the pleasure of listenirg to an 
address by Prof. W. Douglas Mackenzie of 
Chicago Seminary, who eloquently set forth 
the need of a broad and statesmanlike edu- 
cational policy if the churches are to be sup- 
plied with competent teachers, preachers and 
evangelists and if religion is to keep its hold 
upon the modern world. 





English and American Women 
Confer 


The Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, or- 
ganized in London in 1852, of which Lord 
Kinnaird is at present treasurer, and which 
during all these years has carried on a useful 
work in India, is just now represented in this 
eountry by the Hon. Emily Kinnaird and Miss 
Edge, one of the missionaries of that society 
and principal of a girls’ school in Bombay. 
These ladies have recently been in Boston for 
a few days, and Friday afternoon, Jan. 23, 
officers of the various denominational organ- 
izations held a conference with them in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board. Mrs. Judson 
Smith welcomed them as guests, and each 
gave an interesting account of the work of 
their society, The work of some of the 
boards in this country as carried on in India 
was also briefly stat-c—that of the Congrega- 
tionalists by Miss Stanwood, of the Baptists 
by Mrs. Safford and of the Methodists by 
Miss Butler. Miss Hodgkins, author of Via 
Christi, gave an address upon the plan of the 
United Study of Missions, which is now also 
being adopted by the British Society. 

Mrs. Waterbury paid a graceful tribute to 
Mies Child, who was chairman of the commit- 
tee on United Study, and who gave most de- 
voted effort to the promotion of the plan. 

Miss Ellen M. Stone was introduced and 
made a brief address. ; 





There is no true serenity that does not come 
in the train of a wise, self-governing modesty. 
—Horace Bushnell. . 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A, BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 8-14. Bible Lessons from Men 
that Failed. Gen. 4: 8-12; Judges 16: 20, 21; 
1 Sam. 3: 11-14; 15: 26-29. 

Cain, whose name for centuries has stocd 
for treachery and violence; Samson, a weak, 
strong man, victim of his own easy-going 
nature, lured to his ruin by a woman’s smiles 
and caresses; Eli, pious enough to be a min- 
istering priest, but lacking in courage and 
firmness in dealing with the administration 
of his own house; Saul, thrown off his bal- 
ance by sudden elevation to power, following 
his own inclinations rather than the expressed 
will of God—this quartet of human failures, 
what lessons can they teach us? 





They illustrate the fact that the line between 
failure and success, while very clear, is, at 
the same time, very narrow. I once heard a 
young woman characterized thus, “She just 
misses being a nice girl.” Noone of the four 
men mentioned above made a total failure of 
his life from the beginning. Cain was doubt- 
less fairly good as the times went until that 
evil day when the demon of jealousy took up 
its abode in his heart. Samson was of great 
service to Israel until he was beguiled to his 
own undoing. As to Eli, we are almost sur- 
prised to find him in this list of failures, since 
he represents so much that was lofty in the 
life of the chosen people. And Saul, how our 
hearts are drawn out to him in the earlier 
periods of his life, before he was carried away 
by his own ambition and made shipwreck of 
his great opportunity! The world today is 
full of men who have had equal advantages 
with those who have truly succeeded, but 
who, through a single foul deed or througha 
series of ignoble actions, have thrown away 
their inherited capital of brains, of money, 
of plety. So close runs the line between 
success and failure that we all need to walk 
softly and circumspect) y day by day. 





All these four men were made aware in 
their lifetime of their folly and their failure. 
It is sometimes thought that outward tokens 
of success blind the victim of temptation to 
his own failure and keep the world, also, igno- 
rant of what hetruly is. Butitis not so. As 
Mr. Griggs said in his lecture in Boston on 
Dante the other night: “To be what you 
really are and to be conscious of it—that is 
all the hell a man needs in this world or in 
any other.”” A man’s conscience keeps him 
from being fooled by himself, and in the long 
run the world rates a man for what he is and 
for nothing more. 





How then can we guard ourselves against 
becoming failures? By hating and crucifying 
all qualities which in these four men brought 
about their unhappy fate. Jealousy, passion, 
incontinence, cowardice, willfulness, disobe- 
dience, are such deadly enemies of the spirit- 
ual life that, unless we master them, they will 
surely overthrow us. But the best safeguard 
consists in centering life upon God and 
Christ. Too many of the restless dwellers on 
this planet have no real center of life, no sin- 
gleness of aim, no great controlling, energiz- 
ing, ennobling force behind them to give 
steadiness and direction to thought and ac- 
tion. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Feb. 1-7. The Holy Spirit Our Com- 
forter and Guide. (I believe in the Holy 
Ghost. ) 

Who sends the Holy Spirit? John 14: 26; 15; 26, 
What does-the Holy Spirit do for the world? John 
16: 8-11. What does the Holy Spirit do for me? 
John 16: 13; Rom. 8: 26. What can I do for the 
Holy Spirit? Gal. 5: 16; Eph, 4: 30, . 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 148.] 
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lll. The Relation of the Message to Our Time 


By PRESIDENT HENRY CHURCHILL KING, D. D. 


All the elements of effective witness— 
conviction, character and judgment, love, 
and power in putting—a new evangelism 
must have. It has been implied through- 
out the discussion of these elements that 
they require above all a deep acquaint- 
ance with Christ; and it is equally ob- 
vious that the last element requires as 
well a deep acquaintance with our time. 
For we may not hope to make the Chris- 
tian message real, rational and vital, 
without a knowledge of the consciousness 
to which we appeal. The two needs inter- 
penetrate each other ; for certain marked 
characteristics of our time bring usina 
peculiar way face to face with the histor- 
ical Christ. 

Let us see, then, first of all the great 
advantage which our age, by what it has 
accomplished, offers to us in the oppor- 
tunity to deepen our knowledge of Christ 
and the Christian message, and so to 
increase the power of our witness. Be- 
cause Christianity is a historical religion, 
to know Christ means, to begin with, 
direct, first-hand, inductive, historical 


Bible study, book by book. For here, in’ 


the Bible, is the record of the pre-eminent 
meetings of God with men, and the direct 
reflections of the supreme revelation in 
Christ. The Bible, then, must be to the 
Christian witness, above all, a real book, 
alive with real characters, permeated 
with real and powerful personal influ- 
ences; and there must grow upon him 
the conviction, that in that great line of 
God’s historical self-revelation to Israel, 
through the prophets and culminating in 
Christ, we have to do with far the great- 
est movement of all history. 


THE HISTORICAL SPIRIT IN BIBLE STUDY 


No man should lose sight of the special 
opportunity given to our time by the 
progress of historical criticism. We are 
now able to put the different books of 
Scripture into their historical setting to 
an extent and with a certainty never 
before possible. It is probably within 
the truth to say, for example, that for 
the first time since the books were writ- 
ten, men are able to read the prophets 
as a whole with understanding of the 
real historical meaning of all essen- 
tial portions. Such books as George 
Adam Smith’s The Book of the Twelve 
Prophets, and Sanders and Kent’s Mes- 
sages of the Prophets put that result 
within reach of even the ordinary reader. 
Have we considered how much that ought 
to mean in making the prophets alive and 
real to us and in putting us in living pos- 
session of their message ? 

So, too, have we felt the tremendous 
significance of the fact that every life 
of Christ worth reading, outside the gos- 
pels, has been written since 1835? That 
is, this generation has given to the life of 
Christ such direct, painstaking, historical 
study as the world has never before seen ; 
and as a consequence we are able, to an 
extent not true of any preceding genera- 
tion, to put the life of Christ into its real 
historical setting—political, intellectual, 
social, moral and religious; and so to 


understand more certainly the precise 
meaning of his acts and of his teaching. 
That result can seem unimportant only 
to a man who refuses to believe that the 
most significant fact in the world’s his- 
tory is the earthly life of Jesus Christ. 

Norcan a thoughtful man overlook this 
further most significant fact, that Bibli- 
cal theology can be said to be scarcely 
more than fifty years old. The inductive, 
historical, systematic presentation of the 
teaching of the different prophets, of 
Jesus, and of his apostles is a distinctly 
modern phenomenon, Its results arenow 
within reach of any reasonably diligent 
Christian student ; though the mere read- 
ing of another man’s presentation is by no 
means enough. Who can estimate the 
significance for the kingdom of God of 
the first-hand and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the teaching of Jesus and his 
apostles, that might come to the body of 
the church through the careful study of 
such an introductory book as Professor 
Bosworth’s Studies in the Teaching of 
Jesus and His Apostles? 

Neither the church nor its ministry 
can be said yet to have faced the full re- 
sponsibility that is upon every disciple 
of Christ to know intelligently and thor- 
oughly the life and teaching of Christ. 
So that Dr. Horton can say, “It is the 
unhappy delusion of the church, that it 
knows the teaching of Jesus.” But, 
plainly, to deserve the name of disciples 
of Christ at all, in Dr. Van Dyke’s words, 
“we must count no pains too great to 
spend upon the study of that teaching as 
it lies in the records, and no effort too 
severe to make in order that it may be 
restored in its integrity and entirety, 
rounded and harmonized, within the very 
center of our minds.” 

We profess to believe that the supreme 
revelation of God was made in the 
earthly life of Jesus; but are we using 
the new great opportunity of our time 
historically to know that life? It must 
mean great things for preaching and for 
the life of the church, when the results 
of the modern return on the part of 
scholars to the historical Christ are fully 
recognized. This return to the very 
sources of our faith cannot be in vain. 
It is a reasonable expectation, that the 
best preaching and the best response to 
preaching that the world has ever seen 
lie just ahead of us. But that result can 
come, as has been said, only through 
direct, first-hand, inductive, historical 
study of the Bible, book by book. It is 
here that a man ought to find his own 
communion with God most real, his sur- 
est sense of God’s personal revelation to 
him, that will enable him in his preach- 
ing to speak out of his own experience 
and life. Intellectual study alone is, of 
course, not enough; but without it the 
inspiration of the fullest vision of Christ 
cannotcome. Christianity is a historical 
religion. 

Aside from the wonderful return to the 
historical Christ, and the clear recogni- 
tion of historical spirit in Bible study 
generally, the characteristics of our time 


that ought most to affect a new evangel- 
ism probably are, that it is a questioning 
and undogmatic age, and a scientific age. 


A QUESTIONING AND UNDOGMATIC AGE 


In a questioning and undogmatic age 
it concerns every Christian witness, first 
of all, to see clearly that all truths are 
not of equal importance or of equal cer- 
tainty, and to be sure that, in his mes- 
sage to his time, the really essential and 
certain are not weighted down with the 
subsidiary and doubtful. It is quite pos- 
sible to be so anxious to press some 
minor truth as seriously to obscure for 
many the really vital things. No theory 
about Adam, ancient or modern, can 
ever deserve to be co-ordinate witn the 
revelation of God in Christ. 

The same consideration may well lead 
@ man to draw a sharp line between the 
direct and unmistakable teachings of 
Jesus and his own or any other’s added 
inferences and speculations. For his 
own intellectual peace one may need the 
added speculations, but authority belongs 
not to them but only to the teaching of 
Jesus. To carry a man to the disciple- 
ship of Christ it is not necessary to carry 
him to all the intricacies of any theo- 
logical or philosophical system. Many 
things are important, but only a few are 
of prime importance. This means, of 
course, large liberty of individual inter- 
pretation ; but from that a living church 
has no cause to shrink, and it must 
shrink from any lowering of the author- 
ity of its Lord. 


A SCIENTIFIC AGE 


Bat the most direct suggestions for the 
man who wishes to be an effective wit- 
ness for Christ today connect themselves 
with the peculiarly scientific temper of 
our times. This temper probably affects 
all minds today more or less consciously. 
And no man who wishes to reach men 
may wisely ignore the essential demands 
of the scientific spirit. It is not meant 
at all that the preacher must be widely 
informed in science, but he must know 
scientifically his own great themes. And 
there is the more need of insistence upon 
this point, because the natural tempera- 
ment of the spiritual witness tends to 
theoretical vagueness and to an unwill- 
ingness to use practical means; whereas 
the very spirit of science is found in the 
recognition of the universality of law, 
and in the determination strictly to trace 
all effects back to their precise element- 
ary conditions. ’ 

If the Christian witness, now, is to be 
able to meet this scientific temper, he 
must know and be able to state the great 
laws of the spiritual world, remembering 
that his problem lies in the sphere of 
personal relations. He must see with 
some clearness and definiteness the pre- 
cise conditions upon which the sense of 


reality of the spiritual worid depends, 


be they personal, ethical, psychological, 
or physiological; above all never for- 
getting that self-control is always posi- 
tive. He must get some real apprecia- 
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tion, as he will then be sure to do, of the 
complexity of life, and of the indispen- 
sable need of time and of growth in the 
spiritual life. And he will then discern 
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that strain has no rightful place in the 
religious life; that the business of the 
preacher is, not to stir men to a hys- 
terical strain, but to bring them to a 
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steady, rational recognition of laws, to 
a faithful fulfillment of conditions, which 
can be known and stated, and which will 
certainly give results in time. 





The New Pastor of Central Church, Boston: His Record in New York 


By Prof. William Adams Brown, Union Theological Seminary 


On the corner of Market and Henry Streets, 
a few blocks from the Chatham Square Sta- 
tion of the Third Avenue Elevated Road in 
New York, stands the Church of the Sea and 
Land. Its dignified walls of gray stone and 
massive square tower, now in their eighty- 
fifth year, form a striking contrast to the 
surroundings. Once a fashionable neighbor- 
hood, as the comfortable dimensions and sub- 
stantial character of the houses still attest, 
the ninth ward has long been given over to 
a tenement house population, and Hebrews 
and Irish Catholics, Italians and Scandi- 
nvavians, Russians and Greeks, Armenians 
and Poles jostle one against another in an 
area so small as to make its density of popu- 
lation the greatest in the world. In sucha 
field the old-fashioned Church of the Sea and 
Land, designed to meet the needs of a totally 
different society, seems singularly out of place. 

So at least it seemed to the Presbytery of 
New York, who, having inherited the church 
from its original owners, the Dutch Reformed 
Church, and having maintained a work there 
with varying success for some twenty-five 
years, voted, in 1893, to sell the church on the 
ground that it was no longer expedient to 
continue religious work in that locality. The 
resolution, passed by many of its members 
with regret, was due to no lack of apprecia- 
tion of the neeis of the neighborhood, but to 
a kind of despair as to the possibility of 
accomplishing anything effective with a plant 
so ill adapted and methods so hopelessly out 
of date. 

Fortunately cetter things were in store for 
the old church, and in the fall of 1894 the peo- 
ple found a leader fall of their own enthusi- 
asm for the possibilities of the field, and en- 
dowed with the courage, cheerfulness and 
consecration able to translate faith into ac- 
tion, and conviction into result. 

John Hopkins Denison was born on Oct. 
14, 1870. Theson of Rev. John H. Denison of 
Williamstown, then pastor of the Williams 
College Church, he graduated from Williams 
as valedictorian in 1890. After a year spent 
in study with his father, he entered Andover 
Theological Seminary, leaving there after two 
years to become the assistant of his uncle, 
Dr. Heury Hopkins, now the president of 
Williams College, then a pastor in Kansas 
City. After a brief stay at Kansas City he 
was called to New York as assistant to Dr. 
Parkhurst of the Madison Square Church. 
It was thus that he came to know and to be 
known by the people of the Church of Sea 
and Land, between whom and the Madison 
Square Church there had existed for some 
time relations of sympathy and helpfulness. 
Services begun as the agent of the stronger 
church soon kindled an independeat interest, 
and Jan. 1, 1896, Mr. Denison resigned his 
position as assistant to Dr. Parkhurst to take 
up the leadership of the Church of Sea and 
Land—a position which he has held ever 
since, first as evangelist, since 1898 as settled 
pastor. 

When Mr. Denison began his work the for- 
tunes of the church were at a low ebb. In 
spite of the heroic efforts ef the people and 
the good work done by his predecessors, the 
average attendance at the morning service 
had fallen to thirty-five; at the evening serv- 
ice seventy-five. The eight years which have 
passed have witnessed a transformation. The 
roll for 1901, carefully purged of dead wood, 
shows a membership of 279. The number of 
families connected with the different organi- 


zations of the church is not less than 600. 
The membership of the Sunday school ex- 
ceeds 500. All the societies of the church 
are flourishing and the contributions for all 
purposes amount to over $3,000 annually. 
But encouraging as is this record of prog- 
ress, the change in the spirit and ideals of the 
church is still more significant. When Mr. 
Denison came, the methods of the church 
were, as we have seen, those of the ordinary 
family church in comfortable surroundings, 
seeking to reach the individual by the minis- 
trations of the gospel and thinking that when 
it has done this it has done its duty. The 
larger social problem raised by such a field 
was scarcely touched. There were the men 
gathered in the Bowery lodging houses with- 
out family life or associations, to whom the 
church must go where they were if they were 
to be reached at all. There was the absence 


of all healthy social life in the neighborhood, 
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whose only social center, apart from the 
church, was the saloon. There was the need 
of creating the machinery of f:iendly helpful- 
ness which could touch men and women and 
boys and girls on all sides, and minister to 
them in their special needs. So little by little 
there has been brought into existence a circle 
of institutions, educational, socia), benevo- 
lent, gathered about the church as its center, 
by which it not only cares for its own mem- 
bers, but seeks in the spirit of Christ to meet 
the social needs of the neighborhood as a 
whole. 

The work of the church on Sunday is sup- 
plemented by that of the Church House at 52 
Henry Street through the week. For the sick 
there is the trained nurse and the friendly vis- 
itor. On Sunday the old church is a hive of 
activity. Visitors and workers gather from 
up town to supplement the forces on the field. 
Seminary students come to receive inspira- 
tion as well as to give help. Delegations 
sally forth to conduct outdoor services or 
hold lodging house meetings. At six the 
young people gather at Henry Street for sup- 
per, 80 as to be on hand early for the evening 
services. There is an atmosphere of life, of 
energy, of enthusiasm, which the visitor can- 
not but feel, and to which more than one 
Christian minister now working under very 
different conditions looks back with grati- 
tude, as having given him permanent inspira- 
tion for his life work. 

Mr. Denison himself would be the last to 
claim the credit for all that has been accom- 
plished: Without the band of workers whom 
he has gathered about him, his labors would 


have been sadly crippled. But some one 
must set the key, and it is this service which 
Mr. Denison has rendered to Sea and Land. 

If one were asked to indicate the qualities 
which have enabled him to do this, it would 
not be easy. Personality is a delicate flower 
and is apt to lose its bloom on dissection. 
Yet some traits stand on the surface. There 
is first a strong faith in the power of the gos- 
pel to uplift and transform—a faith which 
believes that Christ is as much the power of 
God for salvation in Henry Street as at North- 
field. With this there goes an unusual re- 
sourcefulness, a fertility in devising new 
methods, and a willingness to use any which 
may seem to promise good results. A keen 
sense of humor and the ability to tell a good 
story and enjoy the telling of it have proved 
no mean allies. But above all there has been 
a sincere love for the individual man, and a 
willingness to spend time and sacrifice self in 
the effort to help him, which has more than 
once prevailed under conditions where suc- 
cess seemed impossible. 

Of the personal relations which bind Mr. 
Denison to his people, this is not the place to 
speak. While unselfishly accepting his deci- 
sion and bidding him Godspeed as he goes 
forth to his new work, none know better than 
the people of Sea and Land how large is the 
gap which will be left in their own lives, and 
how costly the contribution which they have 
been called to make to the spiritual welfare of 
a sister city. 





Oberlin Chapel Burned 


Oberlin College has suffered the loss of its 
chapel by fire. Early on the morning of Jan. 
25, the historic building, erected in 1854, went 
up in flames. The offices of the president, 
secretary, treasurer, registrar, and of the 
principal of the academy were on the first 
fioor of this building. Many valuable records 
were saved, but at this writing it is suspected 
that many others of equal value were lost. 
The fire originated in the basement directly 
above the furnace. It is thought there was 
some defect in inclosing the heater. With 
the building was consumed the best pipe 
organ in Oberlin, valued at $6,000, and the 
splendid college clock, which regulated all the 
timepieces in the community. Insurance to 
the amount of nearly $22,000 was held on the 
building and contents, but the actual loss is 
perbaps double that sum. 

The passing of this old building will bring 
a feeling of regret and sadness to many a 
former Oberlin student. The chapel has 
been the scene of many notable gatherings. 
Stormy debates have*been held there, par- 
ticularly just before the Civil War. From 
the chapel platform many of the most dis- 
tinguished sons of Britain and America have 
spoken in the last five decades. P. L, 0, 





Lest We Forget 


BY EMILY TOLMAN 


Lest we forget one lately seldom praised, 

Born e’er the stars, forever to abide, 

Whose brow serene to Heaven’s high vault is 
raised, 

By whom the circling orbs their courses 
guide, 

Without whose care e’en Liberty turns pale, 

Majestic Law, thy august name I hail! 
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The Annie Laurie Mine: 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion* 


Synopsis of Earlier Chapters 


CHAPTER I., Duncan McLeod's “ This Do.”— 
Duncan McLeod, head assayer of the Annie 
Laurie Mine, and John Hope, president, contend 
that “This do” compasses the gospel. Duncan 
argues from Drummond and Sheldon. His vehe- 
mence almost overwhelms John, who recalls Dun- 
ean’s splendid influence and deeds at the mine. 
Duncan, however, is ill at ease under his “ Deeds 
are the things.” 

CHAPTER II., John Hope, Weaver's Son, of Fall 
River.—The Hope family allows itself three luxuries, 
books, giving, and a four days’ outing each sum- 
mer in New York. They visit not only libraries 
and art galleries, but tenement houses. The fa- 
ther, from the latter, tells his children the monu- 
ment mother and father covet. John invents an 
electrical instrument, and sells its patent for ten 
thousand dollars. “‘ The way out.” 

CHAPTER III., He Registers a Vow, and Chooses 
His Weapon.—John Hope discovers that his elec- 
trical invention is yielding the concern that bought 
it many times the amount annually which was 
grudgingly paid him for the patent. He vows holy 
vengeance. He sets aside the ministry for indus- 
trial-economic warfare. College and that are his 
weapons. He meets Henry Drummond; visits 
Scotland; there comes to know Duncan McLeod, 
@ metallurgical expert; the two dedicate them- 
selves to mining in the Rockies. ‘“ The Divide of 
the World.” 

CHAPTER IV., Two Women of Stirling.—Janet 
McLeod, by the evening lamp, in her humble home 
beneath the Castle Rock of Stirling, Scotland, reads 
a letter from her son Duncan, written from the 
Annie Laurie Mine in Colorado. Mining; the men; 
prosperity; more than dividends. An illness has 
~shown him a wrongly keyed life and 2 thing about a 
youngwoman. He hopesshe will call on his mother. 


' The letter is hardly finished when she, Kathleen 


Gordon, appears. The two women exchange let- 
ters. ‘‘ Dresden and the Louvre.” 

CHAPTER V., The Making of a Scot.—Katbleen 
Gordon, a daughter of wealth and a distinguished 
Girton graduate and social settlement worker, was 
much at Janet McLeod’s house for Bible study 
when a child, and has always been devoted to her. 
Duncan McLeod was trained to be like the Boy in 
the Temple ; mother and son were God-acquainted ; 
Duncan’s honors at school and university. Janet 
reads the letter. It discloses that Duncan’s love 
life parallels that of his father and grandfather. 
Janet prays hour after hour. So does Kathleen’s 
social settlement, but in an opposite direction: 
“The bar of gold.” 

CHAPTER VI., A Caledonian Captain of Fi- 
nance.—At family worship on the Heights of Stir- 
ling, the passage is in the Song of Songs. Kathleen 
expounds it; her father, John Gordon, prays. He 
begins his business day with importunate prayer in 
his inner office; his solicitude and pleadings about 
Katbleen’s financial heresy. His Silent Partner is 
God, but sundry well-meant items on his side of the 
copartnership are fresh from the abyss. ‘“ Not the 
devil’s men only, but Christ’s men often.” 


Chapter VII. 


KATHLEEN GORDON’S CORONATION DAY 


HEN her father’s 

Z. carriage has disap- 
s==—: peared from sight, 
on the morning of 
the Song of Songs, 
and the morning 
of Janet McLeod’s 
memorable day, 
Kathleen Gordon 
tends some plants ; 
serves her moth- 
er’s breakfast in 
the same radiant 
way she has had 
with her father; 
j tells, among other 
things, of the discussion about the Song 
of, Sengs,—to which Annie Gordon re- 
joins, ‘“‘I have long so believed” (of 
course you have, dear saint of God!); 
and has just closed the door of her own 
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By Davin N. Bracu 


room for her Quiet Hour,—for she is a 
“Comrade of the Morning Watch,”— 
when a maid brings up her mail. Among 
several letters is one postmarked Mel- 
bourne and another from America bear- 
ing the mark, Colorado. One might have 
noted just the slightest start as she ob- 
serves the latter, but only for a moment. 
The entire mai], unopened, is laid on her 
desk, and she goes on with Scripture, 
meditation and prayer as she had in- 
tended ; for Kathleen is not a person to 
turn back. For Scripture she reads en- 
tirely and aloud that book of the Old 
Testament which the family worship has 
drawn her mind toward, together with 
very considerable extracts from ‘The 
Lily among Thorns,” concluding with the 
words : 

“This name of God, [‘Jah-Jehovah’; that 
is, ‘ Very Flame of Jehovah,’] used only in 
poetry, is here set at the culmination of the 
Poem of Poems most felicitously and appro- 
priately. This is the divine side of Love; it 
has alsoa human side. The image and super- 
scription are of Jehovah, the worth of stamp 
and legend must be tested by human experi- 
‘enee. As she remembers the deep waters of 
trial and the bribes of a king she adds: 


“* Many waters cannot quench love, 
Neither can the floods drown it: 
If a man were to give all the substance of 
his house in place of love, 
It would utterly be contemned.’” 

Kathleen falls into deep thought. Then 
she prays, long and fervently. ‘‘This is 
a truth for men and women,” she pleads ; 
“mercifully order it aright for all, but 
especially for our residents of Stirling 
House.” She is dwelling in the secret 
place of the Most High now ; has forgot- 
ten all about the foreign letters on her 
desk ; is laying the truth of her reading 
most confidingly and suitably on God for 
the young women who are dearest to her ; 
forgets, in her beautiful. self-effacement, 
to lay it on God for herself also. But 
God is caring for her, as she asks that he 
will care for them. 

She rises from prayer. She sits down 
at her desk. She lays Melbourne and 
Colorado aside. She reads the other let- 
ters and files them, making certain mem- 
oranda for reference when her stenog- 
rapher shall come. She opens Melbourne ; 
reads with amazement its contents, al- 
ready known to us; carries the letter to 
her mother, who, looking up with shin- 
ing face, says: ‘“‘ Beautiful, Kathleen, to 
be so wanted, is it not, darling? But 
you will hardly leave us?” 

Kathleen writes, seals and sends to the 
post office by James, this telegram, ad- 
dressed, ‘‘Stirling House, Liverpool’’: 

“Urgent proposal from Melbourne to start 
Social Settlement there, and to organize Aus- 
tralia for such work. Kesidents, all, pray I 
may know the right answer. Meantime, no 
publicity.” 

At this point Kathleen’s stenographer 
arrives. ‘‘A matter of such moment for 
our work has come up,” says Kathleen, 
“in this morning’s mail, for considera- 
tion and settlement, that I must ask you 
to let me excuse you today. Please come 
tomorrow night.” 

Then Kathleen, to whom a day that 


opened so peacefully is fast becoming a 
day of destiny, turns the key in her door, 
and, with trembling fingers and a strange, 
suffocating feeling, opens her Colorado 
letter. Instantly it flashes upon her why 
her God has led her, that very morning, 
to study the Song of Songs, and she 
draws a long breath, and straightens her- 
self up to still the tumult of her heart. 
Then she reads. The color mounts her 
face. She holds the letter unsteadily. 
Her eyes fill. The letter becomes a blur. 
She dashes away her tears. She reads to 
the end.. Then, the letter thrust within 
her dress, she throws herself upon a 
couch, and buries her face in a pillow. 
There she lies, perfectly still, for a long 
time. When she uncovers her face, it 
is fur more beautifal than it has ever 
been before. In her simplicity she looks 
into a mirror, but turns from it startled, 
as if it were deceiving her. Then she 
opens a secret drawer of her desk, which 
is of old mahogany and very quaint, and 
takes from it a small, cheap photograph 
of a boy not too well dressed,—Janet 
McLeod’s Christmas remembrance for 
her, one year, while the boy and Kath- 
leen were still children,—and gazes on 
it until, as with the letter, she cannot 
see it. Then she falls on her knees. 

“O Father in heaven!” she begine, 
but cannot go on for a glad sobbing. “O 
Father in heaven!’ she resumes, when 
she has steadied herself, “‘I thank thee 
that ever thou wast so good. How 
couldst thou have been! But, O God, 
clear my vision. Show me the issues 
involved. As Jesus pleased not himself, 
make me brave not to please myself, if I 
ought not to. Whatever comes, O God, 
bless Duncan, and comfort his heart 
forever!” 

She rises. She goes to the mirror again. 
This time she is not afraid, for it dawns 
on her what has happened. She looks at 
the reflection intently. ‘‘ Dear Lord,’’ 
she softly whispers, “does it change a 
face like that?’ She gazes as if upon 
another woman, until her eyes are full 
again, and her breath comes quickly. 
Then she sings, with voice very low, lest 
she be overheard : 


* Only one May a year, 
One mystery 
Of bloom, by mount and mere, 
Coming to be. 


“ Only one youth a life, 
One passionate spring, 
Tender, and warm, and rife 
With blossoming. 


** Only one dawn of love, 
Apocalypse, 
Lifting the soul above 
its self-eclipse. 


** And May and youth may fly: 
If love remain, 
Joy will be always by, 
And frost be gain.” 

She dries her face. A wonderful smile 
steals over it. She lifts herself to her 
utmost height. She poises her head like 
a queen. “O God!” she slowly says, . 
‘and Kathleen thought she was living 
before! She was, but it was in the star- 
light. Now the sun is up. I can never 
thank thee enough. O my dear Lord, 
bless Duncan McLeod !” 
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Would that we might leave her thus, 
deep calling unto deep, and the won- 
derful leadings of God confirming all ; 
but we must tell the truth. 

There be those who trifle with love. 
There be those who sin with it. There 
be others, great multitudes, and true- 
hearted, who miss love, and who go all 
their lives hungry for lack of it, because, 
though it is an exceedingly simple mat- 
ter, they know not how to be such as to 
win love, nor how to treat it when it 
arrives. The Bible might tell them, but 
they heed it not; or they are so much 
more occupied with questions of criti- 
cism than with it, that they do not learn 
its secret. The higher criticism is good, 
yes, indispensable ; so isanarc-light. The 
sun is better ; so is the Bible itself. The 
letter killeth ; the spirit giveth life. 

Furthermore, we wrestle not with flesh 
and blood, but with principalities 
and powers, with the highest © 
things in ourselves, in our civili- ? 
zation and in our Christianity. | 
There are, that is to say, not 
only vices,—we know them, and 
we read the riot act on them,— 
but there are the excesses of our 
virtues, the excesses and the 
idiosyncrasies. To hold an even 
mind, to maintain the simplicity 
that is in Christ, though it were 
easy if we were focused rightly, 
is harder than to effect ten re- 
forms, But all reforms would 
swiftly come, were that simplic- 
ity widely diffused and vitally. 

While Kathleen is standing 
thus like a queen,—for it is, if 
only she knew it, her Coronation 
Day,—she suddenly summons the 
Lord Chief Marshal. That is 
what she really does, but what 
she says is: ‘It will not do to 
be carried off my feet in this way. 
Where is my self-mastery ?”’ 

‘‘Self.mastery,” was a great 
phrase with Kathleen. To do 
her justice, it was generally al- 
most or quite the equivalent of 
Christ-mastery, and a glory with 
her. 

She straightway removes the 
letter from her dress, as if she 
had sinned a sin ever to have 
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“But not if I did not so choose, 
mother?” 

‘*May we not choose too much, dar- 
ling? Are there not leadings in our 
lives,—Providence, the heart’s voice, the 
Spirit’s suggestion ?”’ 

Kathleen’s face is instantly suffused 
with color, and the light she has tried to 
extinguish, shines; but she has so placed 
herself that these are unobserved. 

‘Providence, mother? What about 
Melbourne? ”’ she rejoins. 

“Do duties conflict, Kathleen?’ An- 
nie Gordon answers; but she is wiser 
than to press the matter, and only adds: 
“It is, darling, your question. May God 
make your way clear!’’ 

‘‘That is a dear. and like my mother,” 
says Kathlee1; and, so swiftly that her 
look cannot be observed, kisses the pale, 
sweet face, and is gone. 


placed it there, and laysit on her ee ee 
desk. She thrusts a handkKer- ff } ff 
chief where it had been, and then JS 

quickly removes it. She bathes “It might have been Joan of Arc passing on her way.” 


her face, and extinguishes the 
light out of it all she can. She puts on 
her golf suit—which is a very bewitching 
thing. She seizes the letter. She takes 
it to her mother’s room, and in the most 
commonplace manner hands it to her. 
Annie Gordon can read only the first lines 
for glad tears. Kathleen, who cannot 
bear to prolong the interview, gently 
takes it from her mother’s hand, but 
grimly reads it aloud, every word, as if it 
were a social settlement report. 

**Kathleen, there is not a nobler man 
living!”’ says Annie Gordon, with a 
strange strength and enthusiasm; and 
adds, with something very like admoni- 
tion in her voice, ‘‘Does not the letter 
move you?” 

“Should one be too much moved, 
mother dear?” 

“T should be proud of such a son, Kath- 
leen, and I am sure your father would be.”’ 


From the landing she returns con- 
science-smitten to her room; fervently 
kisses the little, cheap photograph by 
way of atonement; is tempted to get 
from her mother Duncan’s letter,—left 
for her father’s perusal,—and, in still 
further expiation, to take it with her; 
hears the gruff tones of the Lord Chief 
Marshal; hurries down-stairs, instead ; 
and walks swiftly toward the golf links. 
As she goes along she extinguishes the 
light in her face all shecan. When she 
has reached Ruth Cameron’s, she seems 
only radiant from her walk. Ruth is a 
Girton classmate. They are rivals at 
golf. Ruth is glad to go with her. The 
game is soon on. It is close from start 
to finish. Near the end Ruth has the ad- 
vantage. On a sudden Duncan’s letter 
takes hold on Kathleen. She excels her- 
self. She wins, 
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**What happened to you?” asks Ruth. 
“You were more than yourself.” 

‘*Don’t we have to be more than our- 
selves if we are to do our work ? ” replies 
Kathleen. 

On the way back there fall upon them 
a dozen girls of ten or twelve years, just 
out of school. They idolize Kathleen 
and are fond of Ruth, and our alumne 
have @ great romp with them. 

At luncheon John Gordon shines. He 
is all gaiety. Annie Gordon does her 
quiet part. The good stories are tossed 
back and forth. The repartee is brilliant. 
Not a word about Melbourne or Colorado. 
But, when James announces the carriage 
for his master's return to the office, and 
John Gordon kisses his wife and Kath- 
leen good-bye, there is a tear, not her 
own, on Kathleen’s cheek. 

The golf and the romp with the children 

have been to recover her poise. 

> Kathleen does even a better 

' thing, for which she has planned 

that golf and romp shall have 
", prepared her; she sleeps like a 
». child all the afternoon. She 
dresses for dinner. She is as 
much herself there as she was 
at breakfast. It is a cheerful 
meal. Kathleen gets her father 
to tell stories of the north and 
of his life as a fisher boy. She 
begs for dialect, and he gives it 
to her, put into the mouths of 
the wits of the little haven, un- 
til all laugh till the tears come. 
She likes best stories about the 
girlhood of her mother, Annie 
Murray that was, and of the old 
love-making time, but both in- 
stinctively avoid those tonight. 

Before they rise from the table, 
John Gordon, in the simplest, 
most natural way, says, ‘‘ Let us 
look up.” This means that he 
and the women reverently bow 
their heads, ‘Our Father,” says 
John Gordon,—and there are no — 
rubrics of prayer now,—‘‘ Our 
Father, we thank thee for bring- 
ing the wee Kathie to us; and 
for all the comfort she has been 
re to us these years ; that she never 
_- -, gave us a moment’s anxiety, but 

only ground for daily thanksgiv- 
ings on her behalf. Our Father, 
we thank thee for the great door 
and effectual, this day opened 
unto her. We thank thee for the 
glorious apocalypse that has 
broken upon her life. Steadyher. Give 
her a clear lead. She will be ours al- 
ways, and we hers always, and all of us 
thine always, in oor Father’s house here, 
or far awa’, or in the mansions oor 
Saviour is preparin’ for us each. Amen.”’ 

James here announces the carriage for 
Kathleen, who has arranged with her 
mother to make the call on Mrs. McLeod, 
of which a glimpse has already been 
afforded us, but her father will not let 
her go until he has escorted the two 
women to the drawing-room, where Annie 
Gordon, at the piano, plays a favorite 
Scotch air, and John Gordon and Kath- 
leen, all up and down the spacious apart- 
ment, dance to it right merrily. Such is 
his life, that neither Annie nor Kathieen 
notes any incongruity between this act 
and the prayer. Then John Gordon puts 
his daughter into the carriage, she is 
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driven to Janet McLeod’s, and the two 
have that memorable half hour together 
which has already been dercribed. 

Is it surprising that Kathleen, who, for 
the time, has banished the Lord Chief 
Marshal, and who does not even try to 
extinguish the light in her face, reminds 
one ef the Murillo? But is it not sur- 
prising that when Kathleen is thinking 
she will say, Yes, to Duncan, Janet 
should be thinking the precise opposite? 

The Lord Chief Marshal grumbles, 
however, as her returning carriage c'imbs 
the Heights of Stirling. With a simple 
“*Good-night”’ for mother and father she 
goes to herroom. There she reads Dun- 
can’s letter to his mother, which, at his 
suggestion, has come to her by the ex- 
change with Mrs. McLeod at their part- 
ing. 

“How the mining success and the 
shares voted him wou!d appeal to father’s 
pride!’ she whispers to herself as she 
devours the letter. ‘“‘Oh! oh!” she goes 
on tremblingly, for she has reached the 
account of the explosion; ‘‘but the hero ! 
the hero!” When, however, she comes 
to the heart revealings at'the end she can- 
not speak, and has again and again to 
clear her eyes. 

Then she kneels. She joins the pray- 
ing ones, Janet McLeod, the residents 
of Stirling House, Liverpoo],—yes, and 


John and Annie Gordon, for they are 


interceding too. But the Lord Chief 
Marshal has been growling outside her 
door. She has said to herself, ‘ Self-mas- 
tery!” again. Shecannot pray. ‘“ Light! 
light !”’ she cries, but there is only dark- 
ness, for she is herself extinguishing the 
light. 

So she retires. All night it is a trou- 
bled sleep. She dreams of mountains 
and mines, of Liverpool docks and the 
Southern Cross ; now her mother is chid- 
ing her; now her father is kissing her 
approvingly, but for what, she cannot 
guess. At last she is a little girl again, 
at Janet’s for B.ble study, and sees there 
a boy bending over his Greek, who will 
not deign Ler so much as @ look. And 
Janet seems out of patience with her, 
too ; but the boy is so honest and sturdy 
and strong, and knows so much, that she 
steals up behind his chair, curls herself 
into a heap on the floor, makes a pillow 
of the hard back round of the chair, finds 
it soft as down, and so falls into a peace- 
ful sleep. 

When she wakes, the sun is an hour 
high. She breakfasts in bed. Then, in 
@ wrapper, seated beside her desk, she 
reaches down, from a shelf of French 
authors, ‘‘Les Misérables.” She reads 
of the good bishop; of how he saves the 
convict, Jean Valjean; of that saved 
man as manufacturer, mayor, philan- 
thropist; of his surrendering himself to 
be galley slave again, to save an inno- 
cent man convicted of two petty thefts 
which he himself committed before the 
light broke. She comes to the words, be- 
fore the crowded court,—for M. le Maire 
has been sorely tempted to let the inno- 
cent man suffer, and to save himself: 


“You all, all who are here, think me worthy 
of pity,do you not? Great God! when I think 
of what I have been on the point of doing, [ 
think myself worthy of envy.” 

“That is it,” says Kathleen; ‘the 
sacredness and joy of duty, however 
much it costs !” 


But she is suspicigus of the fervor even 
of Victor Hugo. This time she reaches 
to a shelf of Greek classics. She takes 
down her Plato. She is fond of Jowett, 
and of his incomparable translation, but 
prefers the original. She reads the last 
paragraphs of the ‘‘ Apology.’’ Then she 
opens at the ‘‘Phzdo.’”’ Homer is her 
rest and song; Piato is her calm and tri- 
umph. When the moving end is reached, 
she turns back to reread these words of 
Socrates: 


“*But then, O my friends, he said, if the soul 
is really immortal], what care should be taken 
of her, not only in respect of the portion of 
time which is called life, but of eternity! 
And the danger of neglecting her from this 
point of view does indeed appear to be awful.” 


John Gordon is in Glasgow teday. His 
wife will lunch in her room. They have 
decided, after careful deliberation, to 
take no hand in Kathleen’s problem, 
especially as they find themselves shrink- 
ing greatly from a transatlantic resi- 
dence for their daughter. But, if she 
asks them, they have agreed to espouse 
Duncan McLeod’s cause. 

Stirred to the depths by the “‘ Phzdo,”’ 
Kathleen dresses, lunches, has tender, 
silent moments with her mother, and, in 
taking leave, says: 

‘Pray for me, mother dear.” 

“T am praying every moment, Kath- 
leen,”’ answers Annie Gordon. 

And now, this glorious afternoon, first 
Abbey Craig, with its Wallace Monu- 
ment; then the ruin of Cambuskenneth 
Abbey ; then St. Ninian, with a brief call 
there on Margaret Campbell and her chil- 
dren ; and, finally, Bannockburn, are the 
objectives of this sorely perplexed young 
woman in her walk. She wishes to be 
alone. She wishes vigorous, heartening 
exercise. She wishes to stir her soul 
with noble scenery, and with the great 
memories of her country. She is trying 
hard ‘to decide aright. She is praying, 
moment by moment, not to be warped in 
her judgment. 

She is at the Bore Stone now. In this 
perforated rock, on the crest of the great 
battlefield, Bruce fixed the standard of 
Scotland on that fateful day. She knows 
its stoty by heart. Every knoll, every 
turn in the little burn, has its meaning 
for her. She sees Bruce’s small army. 
She sees that of Edward II., thrice its 
size. On the one side are poverty, hun- 
ger, the yeomen with their pikes; on the 
other are wealth, prestige, mailed knights 
with their splendid horses and gleaming 
lances, the finest army of Europe. On 
one side is freedom; on the other, tyr- 
anny. On one side is the old order of 
chivalry ; on the other are the rising 
ranks of the plain people. She sees-the 
proud onset. She hears the first terrible 
crash, What? It is the horsemen that 
go down! It is the solid squares that 
cannot be broken! Bruce, and the few, 
and the hungry, triumph. Edward, and 
the many, and the well-conditioned, are 
vanquished. Scotland is free. A new 
day, with these yeomen, their squares 
and their pikes, breaks for the world. 

Kathleen looks all about. No one is 
in sight. She reaches her slender hand 
through the iron grating that guards the 
rock, and pats it caressingly. She lifts 
herself, She sings Burns’ Hymn of the 
Battle, beginning with that bugle sum- 
mons: 
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“Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bied, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory 

Or to victorie!” 

Oh, could you have seen her then, you 
would have understood what it is that 
has made Scotland great! You would 
have known why its race conquers every- 
where. 

She turns. “I know my answer,” she 
says. She bends her steps toward Stir- 
ling. The westering sun, dipping toward 
Ben Lomond, lights her face, and is. a 
splendor in her hair. It might have been 
Joan of Arc passing on her way, 


Chapter VIIL., entitled ‘‘ This Do” -Re- 
coils on Duncan McLeod, will appear next 
week, 





' Our Readers’ Forum 


A New England Meeting House 


The other Sabbath evening, as we were 
coming out of an old white meeting house, a 
typical Paritan maiden exclaimed, “0, I 
wonder if 100 years from now all these dear 
old New England churches will have passed 
away and given place to other forms of archi- 
tectare! ’’ 

Some of us had the pleasure this autumn of 
joining the Christian Endeavor pilgrimage 
to Plymouth, and we confess to some feelings 
of jealousy as we saw on the beautiful stone 
structure of the Unitarian church a tablet 
which told us that that organization was the 
origiral church of our Pilgrim fathers. It 
pained us for a moment when we, who had 
come to worship at the shrine of the Pilgrims, 
were turned aside to a less pretentious white 
wooden meeting house. 

But the sadness quickly gave place to a 
mighty inspiration. This old white building 
with its green blinds; this very comfortable 
audience room; this easy place to speak in; 
this orthodox creed—these are all a part of 
our inheritance from the fathers. 

These two church buildings, on two sides 
of this Plymouth square jast below the steps 
leading up to Burial Hill—these are of his- 
toric interest. The one is certainly a beauti- 
ful memorial, a costly and dignified recogni- 
tion of the worth of those stalwart men and 
noble women of 1620. But the other edifice 
is more in keeping with their spirit and their 
belief, and it is equally a memorial. It says: 
**We too, as did the fathers, left our church 
home, our material inheritance, our historical 
connections for conscience’ sake. We be- 
lieve not in the so-called apostolic succession, 
through the mere laying on of hands; neither 
do we believe that our real succession from 
the fathers depends on outward demonstra- 
tions. But we do believe in spiritual succes- 
sion, and we are more anxious to pass on to 
our children the spirit of the fathers than the 
mere romance of their history.” L. 8. 0. 


Fall River Initiated Its Own Work 


I notice in The Congregationalist of Jan. 
24 the article on House to House Visitation. 
In justice to all, let me say that Fall River 
procured a religious canvass of its population 
in November, 1901. No suggestion had been 
furnished us by the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association, as included in the state- 
ment in your paper. The plans for our work 
were largely made, faithfully and efficiently 
worked by our field secretary, Miss Jane T. 
Macomber. Honor to whom honor is due. 

CHARLES F. BorDEN, 
President Fall River District. 





There are new eras in one’s life that. are 
equivalent to youth—are something better 
than youth.— George Eliot. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Animal Letters—Concluded 


HEY were not concluded last week, 

for our Despotic Foreman cur- 
tailed. my article, when he saw the 

word cats in the copy! That decides me 
to admit at once into this very Corner 
#2; you will recog- 
nize it as one of Miss 


A 
€CHILDREN’S faith Brand’s happy 


VISITOR.” illustrations in Mrs. 
® ’ Burnham’s ‘‘Christ- 

5 w «2? mas Cat,” the nice 

7 7*S children’s book just 

t a) £ published by the Pil- 
‘aos grim Press. My first 
(é Z letter is specially 
is suitable because, 


against the Despot’s threat that he 
wouldn’t let in a “single paw,” the visit- 
ors introduced by this writer have paws 
and toes galore—a little boy whom I know 
used that word about his Christmas pres- 
ents, and called it ga-lo-re / 


PAWS AND TOES 


Dear Mr. Martin: As you [and D. F.] are 
so fond of “cat letters,” you may be inter- 
ested to hear about our family pets. Our 
Pussy has large fore paws, that is: five large 
toes and one small toe. Her mother has the 
same number, and usually there is one kitten 
in each family of the same sort. But the 
three newest kittens have a larger number 
of toes than any others. All have five on 
each hind foot; one has six large toes on his 
fore feet, another five large and one small, 
while the third has five large and two small 
ones—making twenty-four in all. We call 
him Jumbo. The small ones are on either 
side of the one corresponding to the thumb 
on our hands, and when he spreads his paw 
it covers much space. 


Leominster, Mass. E. C. M. 


Do our young Cornerers all know just 
how many toes a cat ought tohave? But 
be careful—Pussy might use her paws and 
claws freely in helping you count ! 


THE CAT WHO THINKS HE IS A HEN 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have noticed that the 
Cornerers are much interested in cats. This 
is a true cat story about a black cat which 
follows the hens about the garden. His name 
is Henry. He seems to think he is a hen. 
His mother was a vagrant cat who brought 
up her family in our barn and then disap- 
peared, leaving Henry, who found his only 
companions in the henhouse. When the hens 
went to roost, the kitten crept into a nest and 
went to sleep. When they were let out of 
their yard, Henry was always one of the pro- 
cession, though he might have climbed over 
the fenceat anytime. I have seen him trying 
to rub up against the rooster—much to the 
latter’s surprise, for when Henry accidentally 
whisked his tail in his companion’s face, the 
rooster jumped excitedly. Henry eats almost 
everything that the hens do, but when I feed 
them with dry wheat Henry fails in his at- 
tempt to be a good hen! 

Redlands, Cal. 


This case will hardly illustrate Dr. 
Long’s theory of parental education, for 
the mother cat could not be expected to 
teach Henry how to behave if he should 
abandon his own race and live in a 
hennery ! 


A CAT STORY FOR THE LITTLE CHILDREN 


No one wrote it to me. I heard it in 
two ways. A dentist, I suppose, to keep 


A. L. P. 


my thoughts in a pleasant channel, told 
me a cat had sought refuge in his house 
to escape from being killed by kindness 


in its own home close by, the little boy 
of the household in particular wishing to 
ride upon its back, as though it were a 
pony instead of a pussy. It could not be 
coaxed back to its old home, and if shut 
out from the new one would return late 
at night, and although it did not actually 
ring the bell, would shake the door till it 
was let in. The name of this strange 
exile was Rikki-tikki tavi from Kipling’s 
mongoose in the Jungle Book. 
Yesterday, as I was walking along a 
side street I sawa dear little girl drawing 
asled. She was a stranger to me, but I 
ventured to ask the name of hersled. It 
hadn’t any. Have you a kitty? “O 
yes,” she said. What is your kitty’s 
name? ‘ Rikky-tikky.” Where is your 
kitty? ‘‘She doesn’t live at my home 
now, she lives over at that house.” 
Why? “’Cause my little brother—he 
is next to the baby—he wanted to ride on 
Rikky.tikky’s back!” And then, as I 
was going away, she said, to my great 
surprise, ‘‘ How old am I before I can be 
a Conersation Conner?” Of course she 
got her ‘‘stifikit’”” by the next mail, and 
we have a new member and possible 
future correspondent. But can the Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Kindness to 
Animals give no help in this sad case? 


PORCUPINES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The courteous man at Ginn’s publish- 
+, ing house—per- 
haps he was a Cor- 
nerer once himself 
—put me in an ex- 
: tra cut the other 
day, and although 
we have a fine chapter about Unk. Wunk 
in the ‘‘ School of the Woods,’ [I wrote to 
our Labrador boy up country to tell us 
what he knows about him. His nice let- 
ter comes just in time. 





Dear Mr. Martin: The porcupines are not 
good now because they are not fat. They are 
good in the summer and fall. When they find 
them in the corn they hit them in the head 
with a stick and killthem. It is no use to hit 
them on the back where the quillsare. They 
eat sweet apples and they cut off little limbs 
in the winter and eat and eat the bark. I 
catch them in a steel trap under an apple tree. 
They are black and white. We call them 
hedgehogs. My pigs want their supper now. 
Good By. 

Mascoma, N. H. 


THE CONCLUDING ANIMAL 


was a boy and a bright one. I met him 
on the trolley car passing through a farm- 
ing district. We talked about his work 
and his school, and at last he told me his 
name, Leo. I presume he was named for 
the Pope, but he was interested to learn 
that he was a lion. Then we tried to 
think if any other boys had animal 
names. It was hard work at first to 
think of any, but we did. Instead of 
telling you what they were, I think I 
will ask you to think up all the names 
you can—boys’ or girls’, first names or 
last names—which are the same as those 
of animals (of course animals include 
birds, fishes, etc.). ‘The boy or girl who 
sends the best list shall have for a prize 
the choice of “School of the Woods” or 
“The Christmas Cat.” Letters must be 
sent on or before Feb. 20. 


ALFRED B. 


For the Old Folks 


MORE QUESTIONS 


Iam desirous of reproducing a poem learned 
in childhood. It tells of “‘a man of lowly 
mien,” 

Who scooped a well. ... 

And walled it in with care ; 

He bung a ladle at its brink, 

He thought not of the deed he did, 

But judged that toil might drink. 

He came again, and lo, that well 

By summers never dried ‘ 

Had cooled ten thousand parched tongues, 
And saved a life beside. 


I think it was ina school reader, but do not 
know the compiler of the book or author of 
the poem. I would like also to know the ad- 
dress of the historical writer, Hezekiah But- 
terworth. 
Brockton, Mass. 


If Mr. Butterworth is not off on any 
“zigzag journeys,” he can be addressed 
at 28 Worcester Street, Boston. I re- 
member the poem indistinctly, but can- 
not find it—some onecan. The thought 
is a beautiful one; was not the original 
in Christ’s word about “a cup of cold 
water only”? 


8. C. B. 





Dear Old Folks’ Corner: The“ Daily Food’” 
[see Corner of Dec. 10] was my constant com- 
panion through my entire boyhood days, be- 
ing used at the breakfast table every day in 
the year. It was a source of sweet influence 
through all my young life, and now, after 
threescore years, I find that the memory of 
God’s Word thus learned has been of the 
greatest help to me. 

North Dakota. z. 0. le 

P: S. Theearly home wherethis was taught 
was in Oakham, Mass. 


O yes, we have some Cornerers there: 
now! 





A gentleman whom I met the other 
day was desirous of getting a hymn his 
mother, who had recently died, used to 
sing in his boyhood. I think her home 


- wasin Vermont. He quoted these lines=- 


For when I am happy in Him, 
December is pleasant as May. 





A lady whose heart is full of the same 
affectionate thought of a mother writes. 
to ask if there is a poem containing the: 
line, 

The silent sleeper just beyond the door. 

I shall be very glad if any one can giver 

the whole of these pieces. 





Within half an hour a gentleman in: 
elder years, confined to his room by a 
long illness, has asked for the old verses, 
each one of which ended, ‘“‘My Mother.’” 
It used to be very common in children’s 
books, and I think was usually attributed 
to Jane Taylor, but in a little old book by 
“The Taylor Family,” I find this poem 
specially signed “Ann.” It has there 
twelve stanzas. 


Who ran to help me when I fell, 

And would some pretty story tell, 

Or kiss the place to make it well ? 
My Mother. 





Mrs. W. of Lawrence writes, hoping to 
find the old hymns, ‘‘She has climbed the 
golden stair” and ‘‘God gave, He took, 
He will restore.” She says: ‘‘ They used 
to sing them in the mill at Lowell forty 


years ago.” Ms NESE) : 

















JM 
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Congregationalists and Education 


What the Denomination Is Doing and Ought to Do Through Its Own Education Society 


This is the day when the educator is at the front. To keep their traditional position at the head of the procession Congrega- 
tionalists must be up and doing. Believing that one of the best ways to stimulate zeal is to make an exhibit of work already done 
and to point out golden opportunities close at hand, we have brought together on this and the following pages material relating to 
the agencies through which the Congregational Education Saciety undertakes to plant in communities, far and wide over this land, 
that need them the seeds of vigorous intellectual and spiritual life. We are at the season of the year when days specially set 
apart for the purpose are being observed as days of prayer in behalf of thousands of young men and women now in higher institu- 
tions of learning. This budget of news and suggestions ought to help to give point to many prayers and to indicate through what 
definite channels the Christidp people of the land may labor to obtain answers to their prayers. 


The mother of all the colleges in our coun- 
try, Harvard University, was founded by a 
Congregational clergyman, and fostered by 
the prayers and the gifts of the Pilgrim fa- 
thers and their descendants. For years it was 
a theological seminary, supplying the new 
churches in the colony with pastors. 

It may, therefore, be said with truth that 
Congregationalism organized the educational 
forces on these shores. Since that day the 
denomination has planted colleges after the 
type of the first college. That our denomina- 
tion is wise in this is shown by the fact that 
today the great popular movement is that of 
education. Church and state alike look to 
the higher schools for leaders to solve the 
problems multiplying on every hand. These 
schools are lifting the general level of intelli- 
gence. Increasing numbers year by iyear 
seek college halls, so that this last year 
the multitude was unprecedented, and many 
were turned away from institutions of learn- 
ing. 

Another noteworthy fact is the enormous 
amount of money given to this cause alone by 
persons of large wealth. In 1901, $107,000,000; 
in 1902, $72,000,000 were contributed to educa- 
tion by persons many of whom have not en- 
joyed the privileges of higher education in 
their youth. The fact also that large num- 
bers of young men entering business life are 
graduates of colleges is significant. 

The American Missionary Association is 
doing a large educational work, relying 


largely on its schools and colleges for ele- 
vating the Negro and Indian. The American 
Board with its sixteen colleges now makes a 
plea for larger gifts for its educational work 
in foreign lands. All these things speak to 
our denomination in no uncertain tone. They 
suggest that the stress of effort in coming 
days is to bealong educational lines. They offer 
attractive opportunities for the distribution of 
the wealth of our denomination. They prove 
that our fathers took the right point on which 
to place the lever to move the state. They 
are 8 powerful vindication of the farsighted- 
ness of the Pilgrims, who eighteen years after 
landing established a seat of learning. The 
Congregational Church, then, has no methods 
to change, no new principles to adopt, no new 
policies to adjust, in order to adapt itself to 
this great new movement, but finds itself in 
happy accord with the best traditions of the 
fathers, with the new enthusiasm of the pres- 
ent day, with the best judgment of educa- 
tional leaders and with the fandamental 
principles of the kingdom of Christ. 


The Field of Operations 


The map below shows the field of the soci- 
ety’s work. The thirty-eight dark spots indi- 
cate the location of its institutions. One fact 
to be noticed is that the larger part of them is 
on home missionary territory, among churches 
that are not self-supporting. 





























Gi The dots on the map indicate the b of instituti 














s aided by the Education Society 


The colleges are in North Dakota, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Florida. The spot in Georgia 
indicates the Theological Seminary. The six 
points in Utah are mission schools, and one 
can see that we are not doing what ought to 
be done in that great state. Three new dots 
ought to be added today. The six points in 
New Mexico indicating mission schools might 
well be doubled. The Presbyterians and 
Methodists are in the upper part of the terri- 
tory, so that the Congregationalists would 
have an undisputed field in the southern part. 
The remaining points indicate academies in 
the rural districts. Another point to be no- 
ticed is that there are seven extreme western 
states, Montana, Wyoming, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Nevada, Colorado and Arizona, and one 
southern state, Texas, offering a suggestive 
appeal for new work. - 

The states and territories marked by these 
spots are to be the arenas of the repablic’s 
coming struggles. They are receiving the 
larger part of the present tide of immigration 
and will in the future. 

The pressure of expansion towards the East 
will in time break down any walls of prohibi- 
tion we may erect, and people from India, 
Japan, China and the isles of the sea will find 
their way to usin increasing numbers. Un- 
less the far West and the Pacific slope are 
thoroughly supplied with a Christian culture 
and indoctrinated with the true principles of 
our republic we shall be overborne by the 
vices of heathenism. 
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Four Colleges of Which to be Proud 
FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 


To get some idea of the wide area served by 
this college imagine it to ba placed at Albany, 
N. Y. With one exception the nearest college 
in the east would be at Portland, Me ; the, 
nearest in the south would be at Trenton, | 
N. J.; at the west, Chicago, Ll. ; and nothing 
to the north. This certainly does not look 
like overcrowding. The state of North Da- 
kota is growing at a rapid rate. From Janu- 
ary, 1902, to Jaly the same year, 50,000 persons 
came into the state, and the immigrants were 
of a character to add vigor and stability to 
the civil life of the state. } 

| 


FAIRMOUNT COLLEGE, WICHITA, KAN, 


With one exception this is the only college 
in a population of 700,000 people and has one 
of the best faculties to be found in any West- | 
ern institution. For two years it has turned ° 
away students from its doors because of in- . 
adequate dormitory accommodations. Its his- 
tory has been one of long and patient struggle 
with debt and inadequate equipment. It is | 
sending out the young men and women into 
the surrounding country ably fitted to mold 
its civil, social and religious life. It will bea : 
distinct power for Congregationalism and 
lend itself to the spread of those influences 
that make for democracy of spirit, liberty of 
thought and nobility of life. | 


ROLLINS COLLEGE, WINTER PARK, FLA. | 


This college stands among the Florida pines 
and offers exceptional advantages to the youth 
of both sexes in that state. Many of the peo- 
ple living there are exiles from the rigors of | 
the northern climate. They have been com- | 
pelled to flee for their lives to the warmer at- | 
mosphere of Florida. Here they must abide 

“and rear their families, but their cbildren | 
must not be made to suffer because of the lack | 
of educational advantages. Rollins receives | 
students from Cuba, as it is the Christian in- | 
stitution nearest at hand, and its influence on 
the future of Cuba is beyond estimate. The | 
students return, after graduation, to the is- 
land to take part in the civi) and social life of | 
their people. Thus this democratic college | 
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opening of so large a territory to instanta- 
neous settlement entailed a strennous task 
upon the advance guard of civilization. 
Towns and cities grew up in the night. Al- 
most in the vanguard of settlers were the men 
of faith who drove down the stakes for a 
Christian college. The history of Kingfi<her 
Co'lege is romantic and its success is phenom- 
enal. A large majority of its students have 
always been Christians. They are young 
men and wonen who have come from homes 
of great poverty and are working fur every 
dollar of their tuition and living expenses. 
They are from twenty to twenty-five years 
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old and some older. The leading citizens of 
the territory are on its board of trustees and 
gladly give of their time and wisdom to the 
administration of its affairs. Although young 
the college has sent forth its students into the 
religious, political and business life of the 
territory, and they have alrea“y proved them- 
selves a power for righteousness. e 

All these colleges are situated in home mis- 
sionary regions where churches are not self- 
supporting. They are utterly unable to main- 
tain Christian schools and therefore their 
burden must be borne by more prosperous 
churches in the East. 





Tne first class to receive instruction at Atlanta Seminary 


| The Latest Congregational Theological Seminary 


Its Intellectual and Spiritual Ministration to Men Hungry for It 


While there has been considerable discus- 


reaches a people for centuries under the do- | sion of late about reducing the number of 
minion of Spain and spreads among them the | theological seminaries in the North, a new 
doctrine and principles of a Christian republic. | seminary has quietly come into existence in 


KINGFISHER COLLEGE, OKLAHOMA 
The history of Oklahoma has been full of 


Atlanta, Ga. It begins its career with consid- 
erable vigor and great promise. The reason 
for its appearance now is in the large num- 


dramatic interest. The comparatively recent | bers of Methodist-Congregational churches 


—_ 


! 






y 
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Kingfisher College, Oklahoma 


hitherto shepherded by igno- 
“ rant ministers but now call- 
ing for those intellectually 
trained. Another reason is, 
that new churches are form- 
ing in the South that would 
be Congregational.in polity, 
if leaders could be supplied, 
for the democracy of Congre- 
gationalism is now appealing 
to the intelligent whites of the 
South. Notlong agoa leading 
citizen of the South acknowl- 
edged that the South was far 
behind the North in general 
intelligence, adding that this 
must change if the South was 
to hold her own. A new at- 
mosphere is being created in 
the South in favor of the 
higher education. Congre- 
gationalism has, therefore, 
today a wide open door for 
spreading its distinctive doc- 
trines and principles in a 
region heretofore ignorant of 
them. ‘loday is the critical 
time and the opportunity 
should be seized. 

A few, farsighted, conse- 
crated hearts have been bur- 
dened with this call for ex- 
perienced reapers, with no 
visible source of supply for 


the demand. There was no institution south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line that could fur- 
nish the kind of ministers to meet the increas- 
ing demand ; for the theological seminaries of 
the North could not be expected to graduate 
the men fitted for Southern fields. So, in the 
stress of the hour, Dr. Frank E. Jenkins of 
Atlanta made a beginning in his city and 
asked brother ministers to give lectures to 
those eager pastors waiting with hungry souls 
for inspiration and enlightenment. Then 
came the organization of a theological school, 
with a board of trustees made up of the best 
Congregational material in Georgia and other 
states. The Education Society came to the 
help and paid the salary of the leader, who 
was to organize and plan the course of in- 
struction. 

So far the work has gone on with quietness 
and strength. Pastors from the rural‘ dis- 
tricts have come up to this Zion and been 
stimulated, broadened, spiritualized by the 
few months of study. President Kirbye says: 
**The time has now come when the seminary 
must be equipped for the widening work it 
has to do, or the plain call of Providence 
must be disregarded. The institution began 
its work in February, 1901, ina little mission 
church. In November of that year it obtained 
possession of land upon which was a dilap- 
idated brick residence, on one of the heights 
overlocking Atlanta. By the wise use of 
money and the energy of the students the 
building was made serviceable for last year. 
Now, however, we are unable to provide for 
our present student body, while next year 
will bring us an additional class. Classrooms 
and dormitories must be provided. The work 
here is developing rapidly. Our churches 
are in great need of an educated ministry. 
Besides, there are churches of various denom- 
inations voluntarily moving towards Congre- 
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gationalism. Many destitute fields are calling 
for their first church. To provide a ministry 
for this new demand the Atlanta Seminary 
has been organized. No other institution can 
do this work. It is our purpose to send out 
a well-trained ministry into the twelve large 
states of the Southland. We herewith make 
our appeal to the denomination for $32,000 to 
carry on this work.” Pledges or money may 
be sent to the secretary, Congregational 
House, Boston. 


Untilled Fields for the Christian 
Educator 


. “Wyoming, Montana, Nevada and Idaho 
should have colleges in the near future and 
the Education Society ought to go in and pos- 
sess the land,” said Dr. Pearsons not long 
ago. Besides showing how sharply Dr. Pear- 
sons keeps his eyes on the educational condi- 
tion of the West, this remark also suggests the 
untilled fields lying just under the hand of 
the denomination. 

Josiah Strong before the Congregational 
Club of Boston said, not long ago, ‘‘There is 
now no longer a frontier.” While this is true 
in a sense, yet there are still states of im- 
mense areas and with increasing populations 
without a Uhristian college. Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Nevada are illustrations and they are 
growing at the rate of 10,000a year. Montana 
has but one Christian college in a population 
of nearly 250,000. Both academies and col- 
leges should now be founded. Then there is 
Texas, as large as the twelve states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Indiana, with enough left over to almost 
cover West Virginia, and for this immense 
tract there is not a single Congregational col- 
lege or academy ; yet Texas is growing at the 
rate of 81,000 a year and has for the last ten 
years. Large numbers of these new comers 
are Congregationalists from the West and 
Northwest. 

A letter just received from one of the lead- 


‘ing men in the state says that “there is a 


great opportunity in Texas for Congregation- 
alists and —— would bea strategic point for 
the location of a college.” 

Further, there is am imperative call from 
the Southwest, where there are thousands of 
Mexicans, for an industrial and missionary 
training school. Industrial education is just 
what is needed to supply these long-neglected 
people with the arts of civilization and a 
wider means of self-support. They ought to 








learn brickmaking, carpentering, blacksmith- 
ing, industrial arts and the science of home- 
making. They need to learn how to farm and 
to raise’better stock. ‘They ought to be able 
to discover the secrets buried in the moun- 
tains. There are millions of acres of untilled 
land lying ready for the plow and the seed, 
if only knowledge, skill and scientific methods 
could be supplied. A Hampton Institute in 
New Mexico would be a veritable hand of 
God lifting these people to a higher level of 
life. A missionary training school is also 
needed. 

Inasmuch as the United States in the last 
few years has come into touch with the Span- 
ish-speaking people of Cuba, Porto Rico and 
the countries in South America, our mission- 
ary societies are doing a much larger work 
in these new regions. But the Congrega- 
tionalists are hampered because they have 
no training school to fit workers to preach 
and teach. If we had a training school we 
could supply teachers for very many more 
schools than are now under the eare of the 
A.M. A. We could plant a larger number of 
churches in Cuba than can now be done by 
the Home Missionary Society. We could give 
Christian schools for New Mexico, Arizona 
and Southern California which the Educa- 
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Mexican threshing floor 


tion Society is unable to do for lack of 
teachers. 

Utah offers opportunities which ought to 
be improved at once. The new and smaller 
settlements in this great state are absolutely 
neglected and Christian influences are un- 
known. The society should have $100,000 for 
new work alone. God opens the doors and 
the responsibility is on us to enter them. 


Shall we do so? Shall the states and terri- . 


tories in need be thus left, or shall we take 
them for the church and the kingdom of 
Christ ? 


“ 


The Truth About Student Aid 


The Education Society was organized in 
1816 to raise funds to aid pious and worthy 
young men studying for the Christian minis- 
try, and up to the present time over 9,000 men 
have received this financial contribution. The 
money granted to individuals has been from 
$100 to $50 per year, the latter being the 
present allowance. 

The society now holds in trust $158,156, the 
income of which is to be devoted exclusively 
to student aid, according to the terms of the 
donors. Last year this income amounted to 
$7,556 15, and as the distribution to students 
was $7,336 50, it shows that the contributions 
from the churches are now no longer devoted 
to the purpose for which the society was or- 
ganized. Indeed, for the past four years the 
income from invested funds has more than 
supplied the funds for student aid. The ob- 
jection in the minds of many to the Education 
Society because of this department of its work 
has no longer any ground, and it is hoped 
that this statement will clear the way for a 
more cordial support of the great work of the 
society. 


Financial 

The receipts of the year ending June 1, 
1902, were $135,288; the expenditures $119,- 
635. The balance, $15,652, is pledged to in- 
stitutions and payable when certain condi- 
tions are met. The Mead legacy of $56,567, 
received in July of the present year, enabled 
the society to make a large gift of $15,000 to 
Fargo College and a pledge of $12,000 to Fair- 
mount College, soon to be paid. 


In many towns in New Mexico the schools are 
open only three months of the year. In some 
places the authorities will only open a school 
where there is a saloon, using the money re- 
ceived from the license to pay the teacher’s 
salary. 
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The Story of a Typical Western Academy 


How Endeavor in Behalf of Ambitious Youth Bears Fruit a Hundredfold 


By Mrs. Erta W. CAMFIELD, WARD ACADEMY, SouTH DAKOTA 


When we came into the home missionary 
work twelve years ago, June, 1891, it was 
truly a pioneer venture. The need of a 
school for the many young people who could 
not afford to go away for their education 
immediately appealed to us, and we began 
the struggle which resulted in the opening of 
Ward Academy in September, 1893. 

Subscriptions were solicited from all whom 


unless he were paid his bill of $200. It was 
a very disagreeable situation. Mr. Camfield 
and a trustee started out to raise some money 
on unpaid subscriptions, but it had been a 
hard year and money was scarce. They were 
gone two days. The trustee froze his ears 
and they came home with $2.50, utterly dis- 
couraged. But they found us at home in 
high feather, for in their absence a letter 
from some person en- 
tirely unknown was 








Ward Academy, South Dakota 


we could reach, but I suppose the one great 
determining factor bringing about the success 
of the building of the academy was the daily 
dinner-pail work of pastor and people for 
months, on the digging, hauling stone and 
lumber, building walls, carpentering, etc. 
The building, consisting of four floors, was 
designed by Mr. Camfield, thus saving the 
expenses of an architect. 

Chairs and tables were made on the spot to 
save buying. Our own household goods and 
family (we had a baby six months old) moved 
into the building to save hiring preceptress 
and, by using oar goods, to save buying, and 
that we might also care for fires and thus 
save fuel. 

The students’ rooms had cracker box wash- 
stands and framework wardrobes, and the 
beds consisted of bed springs put onto legs. 
The homemade chairs had a trick of slipping 
out from under if the unwary student leaned 
too far forward, and the books on the board 
tables in the schoolroom could not be ar- 
ranged to advantage. The preceptress used 
to leave her baby and the matron her cooking 
while both helped tack the building paper on 
the walls, which was in place of plaster, or 
took turns at the washboard, while the dig- 
nified founder of the school used to stand 
patiently sifting ashes, his coat tails whisk- 
ing in the wind. 

We ate our meals in the basement, with the 
wind whistling through the unpointed walls 
(the wind always blows in Dakota). We 
kept school on the next floor and lived on the 
third, with the girls rooming in four rooms 
and sitting-room at the east end, with the 
boys in a similar suite at the west end. 

Our first assistance from ladies’ societies 
came in the shape of bedding for our stu- 
dents. Afterwards they sent money, to buy 
real furniture for the rooms, rag carpets, pic- 
tures and little articles to brighten them up, 

Whenever great emergencies came, God 
raised up friends. In November of that first 
year the head carpenter brought his family 
to live in the basement, and refused to leave 





received, inclosing a 
check for $200, stating 
that the writer had seen 
a short account in the 
Advance of our at- 
tempts, andjas God had 
blessed him financially 
that year, he wished to 
share his blessing. We 
all wept over that 
money and letter, and 
how it strengthened 
our faith! It would 
take too long to tell of 
our progress step by 
step, how Mr. Camfield 
built a large store 
building, with rooms 
for the boys overhead, 
leaving thereby more 
room for the girls in 
the original building. 
How the Congrega- 
tional Building Society 
gave us the old Colvin 
Church, six miles east, 
and we hauled it over 
here with all the men we could get and 
forty-two horses, with everybody saying, 
“Tt can’t be done.” And how it stood for 
two years before we could raise enough 
money to repair it and make additions. The 
basement is the academy schoolroom, and 
a pleasant, warm one it is. The original 
schoolroom is used for physical culture room, 
music-room, and on eccasion the “ parlor” 
of the young people, though as yet it con- 
tains no furniture but a few benches. We 
began with twenty-two students. We now 
have seventy-five students enrolled this first 
term of the year. 

Our graduates have gone to Yankton, 
Mitchell University, Huron College, Purdue 
College and Kansas University. One is a 
Bible reader to the Slavs in Pennsylvania. 
One went to the Moody Institute. Many are 
teachers in our own county. The great ma- 
jority became Christians while with us. Al- 
most every year has seen a revival. 

Now as to our needs. A great and press- 
ing need is an Artesian well, without 
which crops are absolutely uncertain. 
A hot wind, a drought at the critical 
period, etc., make incalculable loss 
which could be averted had we the 
well. We have to haul our drinking 
water a quarter of a mile. The cost 
of this well would be $1,000. Another 
need is cottages for scholars who 
can board themselves. Mr. Camfield 
has already started work on one and 
hauled it half a mile into town, but 
the winter has set in so vigorously 
that it cannot be finished until spring. 
Many more students would attend if 
opportunity were given for boarding 
themselves. 

As I look from my west window I 
can see the land where the wolves 
used to come howling as they stole 
melons from our melon patch the first 
year I lived there. Beyond the grove 
I see the tower of the church; further 
south stands the original academy, 
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now girls’ hall and dining-room. Every stick 
in these buildings is dear to our hearts. We 
are a part of it all. We could no more uproot 
ourselves than some of you could from the 
homes your grandfather or great-grandfather 
built. We see the great needs here, and we 
cannot help asking for the money to help the 
people with whom we have lived and suffered 
to become American citizens and members of 
the kingdom of Christ. 


New Mexico 


New Mexico has 122,687 square miles, an 
area as large as that of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, and enough left 
over for another Rhode Island. It has a pop- 
ulation of 195,310. Fully two-thirds are Mex- 
icans speaking the Spanish language. 

These people present a distinct race prob- 
lem, like that of the Negro of the South or the 
Chinese of the Pacific coast. The Mexican 
has for years lived in his little canyon settle- 
ment far from the larger cities in the South- 
west, of which there are a few, and only 
occasionally coming into contact with Anglo- 
Saxon ideas and habits of life. 

The Mexicans are Roman Catholics, and as 
they live largely in the rural districts, they 
have not come into touch with the Protestant 
faith. Hence the rigors of their belief have 
not been mitigated. They are as ignorant, 
bigoted and superstitious as are the ad- 
herents of the same faith in Porto Rico, or in 
the heart of Spain They do not know the 
gospel. In many villages there are no chapels 
or churches and the priest never visits them. 
In villages where there are churches services 
are held but occasionally. The people are 
literally starving for the saving truth of the 
gospel of Christ. 

The public school system has not been ex- 
tended to the small villages. Many children 
have never seen a schoolhouse or enjoyed an 
hour’s tuition. So eager are parents for their 
children that offers of land have been made 
and women have volunteered to help build 
the adobe hut if the Education Society would 
only give them a school. 

The Education Society has schools in Bare- 
las, Atrisco, San Mateo, San Rafael, Cubero 
and Seboyeta. They are all of them Chris- 
tian, without being denominational. Con- 
nected with them is the Bible school held on 
Sundays. Our teachers are well-educated, 
experienced, consecrated women, who are 
excellent missionaries as well as teachers. 
During the day they are busy with the chil- 
dren, but after hours they visit the homes of 
the people, sharing alike their sorrows and 
their joys. They prescribe for the sick and 
nurse them as well. They literally bear the 
sicknesses of the people. There is no physi- 
cian withia sixty-five miles. They help to 
clothe the bride for the wedding, and the bod- 
ies of the dead for burial. 








Some of our *riends in New Mexico 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Alice Freeman Palmer 


When fell, today, the word that she had gone, 
Not this my thought: Here a bright journey 
ends, 
Here rests a soul unresting ; here, at last, 
Here ends that earnest strength, that gener- 
ous life— 
For all her life was giving. Rather this 
I said (after the first swift, sorrowing pang): 
Hence, on a new quest, starts an eager spirit— 
No dread, no doubt, unhesitating forth 
With asking eyes; pure as the bodiless souls 
Whom poets vision near the central throne 
Angelically ministrant to man; 
So fares she forth with smiling, Godward face ; 
Nor should we grieve, but give eternal 
thanks— 
Save that we mortal are, and needs must 
mourn. 
—R. W. G., in The Century. 





A Look Ahead 


The readers of The Home may be interested 
to know some of the good things ahead for 
them. Within the next month we shall pub- 
lish a sketch by Helen Campbell, entitled The 
Demicrobized Infant. It discusses a home 
problem with the common sense and humor 
for which this author is noted. Mr. Patterson 
Du Bois will contribute an article on condol- 
ing with persons who have lost little children. 
For the issue of Feb. 14 we have scheduled a 
pretty home story by Annie Hamilton Don- 
nell, entitled Mother’s Valentine, which will 
be appreciated by both young and old. The 
children will surely enjoy another of Clara 
Dillingham Pierson’s animal stories, with 
several pictures by Mr. Vawter, the clever 
illustrator of Riley’s Book of Joyous Chil- 
dren; and also a story which boys will! find 
especially jolly, The Ragged Mine, by Rosa- 
lind Richards, daughter of Mrs. Laura E. 
Richards. 





We have had several protests against Mrs. 
Deland’s article on The New Obedience, pub- 
lished in our issue of Dec. 13. Space does not 
permit us to print them all, but we have acted 
on the suggestion of one of our correspond- 
ents and asked another author of prominence 
to reply to Mrs. Deland. Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney, whose stories have won her a warm 
place in the hearts of young people and given 
her wide influence, has consented to take up 
her pen again, and in our issue of Feb. 7 we 
shall publish her article on The Old Obedi- 
ence. 

The two shadowgraphs of Christ have been 
received with more than usual interest, if we 
may judge from the shadowgraphs which 
have been contributed for reproduction and 
the requests for more from our readers. Lack 


of space prevents us from using all that have 


been sent in, although it would be interesting 
to do so for the sake of showing the evolution 
from the simplest outlines to the elaborate 
figure having halo and crown of thorns, 
described this week in another column. Yet 
it is plain that all the shadowgraphs of Christ 
belong to the same general type. “S. M.S.,” 
the collector of shadowgraphs, whose letter- 
was published in the Home Forum, has 
kindly placed her collection at our disposal. 
Many of them are, however, too intricate to 
be successfully cut out by the average person. 
This-is notably true of one of the Madonnas, 
but another is both beautiful and compara- 
tively simple and we shall soon reproduce it 
for our readers. 





Few people give themselves time to be 
friends.— Southey. 


The Fighting Instinct in Boys 


BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, AUTHOR OF 
THE BOY PROBLEM 


This article is a striking statement, by a 
writer who knows boys, of one side of a diffi- 
cult question concerning their management 
and development. We shall expect our read- 
ers to be so interested in Dr. Forbush’s point 
of view that they will give the matter careful 
thought and perhaps out of their own obser- 
vation and experience—for nothing else counts 
much in education—suggest what should be 
said by way of confirmation or correction of 
the principle maintained. 


“If any naughty boy tries to make you 
fight, come right home to mamma.” 

“Tf I ever catch you fighting on the 
street, sir, 1’ll give you another licking 
as soon as you get home.” 

It is the boy who has listened to such 
feminine and masculine admonitions and 
then gone forth to his inevitable school- 
yard contests and returned bravely to 
that promised punishment who has true 
courage. It is that boy, too, who grows 
up alienated from his parents, and they 
wonder vaguely why boys are so difficult 
to understand. 

Whatever may be the higher ethical 
plane to which adults have climbed, one 
of the small but choice articles of faith 
of a normal youngster is that it is often 
both necessary and praiseworthy to fight. 
He who assails that conviction has sim- 
ply uprooted one of the moral founda- 
tions of a child’s life. 

The psychologist explains the fighting 
instinct by saying that it is one of the 
savage survivals, a manifestation of the 
struggle for life. The struggle for the 
life of others is most noble, but it cannot 
come until the individual’s self-life is 
secure, The boy, too, they say, will by 
and by rise to a sense of chivalry, strug- 
gle for others; but first he must win a 
self.consciousness and self-respect of his 
own, and this he does most directly in 
fighting with his peers. Fighting is not 
so selfish as non-resistance, which pro- 
tects the person but injures the self- 
respect by flight. Nothing is more enfee- 
bling to the will than to watch activities 
which one never enters. 

Parents who think fighting is unmanly 
are often willing to descend to the far 
more unmanly act of thrashing with 
some formidable implement an unarmed 
and physically inferior child. Punish- 
ment in anger is fighting at its worst, 
one-sided, unjust and murderous in spirit. 
Its only excuse is that the father thinks 
he is guarding thereby that respect for 
his parenthood which the child seeks for 
himself by similar, but fairer, means. 

Fighting has also a strangely social 
effect. ‘‘Two boys can never become 
chums until they have had a fight” is a 
true maxim. The reason girls are not 
such true friends is because they will not 
fight, they only sputter. A fight, like an 
electric storm, clears theair. Boys’ gangs 
have a finer fellowship than groups of 
girls because they keep the air clear. 

The boy who is not allowed to fight or 
who won’t fight does not lack the pug- 
nacious instinct, but exhibits it in less 


pleasing ways. He is underhanded, wins 
by fraud or treachery, eggs on others to 
lick his enemy, curries favor by bribes 
and is rightly an object of universal con- 
tempt. When he grows up he is timid, 
weak, solitary, narrow in sympathy. In 
his home he is a tyrant, in politics an 
“anti,’”’ in society a bore. 

In saying this no claim is made that all 
fighting among boys is proper. The con- 
science of a normal boy tells him when 
it is time to put up his fists. A test of 
strength with an equal or a superior, a 
stanch defense of a little child or a prin- 
ciple, a deed of daring as the champion of 
his ‘‘gang,” these are the three chief oc- 
casions that call for an immediate decla- 
ration of war. While reading this state. 
ment over the following incident was 
handed me. 

Two little brothers of about five and 
three years respectively were visiting in 
a neighborhood where the boys were of a 
somewhat rude and rough class, and the 
two had been warned by their mother not 
to have anything to do with them. The 
older one had already been punished once 
for fighting with them. But one day he 
got into a scrimmage in defense of the 
younger, who was being teased. The 
fight was stopped by his uncle, who, how- 
ever, declared he ought not to be pun- 
ished this time because it was done in his 
brother’s defense. In his prayers that 
night the young hero of the fight gave 
thanks as follows, ‘And, O Lord, I thank 
thee that there are some naughty boys 
that we have to fight.” 

It is not hard to show a boy that bully- 
ing is cowardly. Perpetual quarrelsome- 
ness, Dr. Winthrop Talbot says, indicates 
‘intestinal ascarides,’’ and calls for the 
attendance of a physician. A few abnor- 
mal children should never be allowed to 
fight. The silliness of fighting for the ad- 
miration of the other sex is also usually 
borne in upon one by his companions. 
Like the ghastly scars of the German 
student swordplay, it looks ridiculous 
over here. <A good fight between two 
average boys, like the full expression of 
any other normal instinct, satisfies, not 
excites, that instinct. It strengthens 
the will, gives an appetite for higher con- 
tests and leads to self-control. In most 
schools every new boy is put on his met- 
tle and wins his place in the school by 
such exhibitions of his physical prowess. 
In some communities boys actually can- 
not attend school in bodily safety until 
they have proven their courage. The 
sooner they do it the better. I looked 
down one day with mingled feelings of 
pride and wrath to watch one of my own 
children stand beside one of the Bunker 
Hill bronze memorial tablets and fight 
his way step by step to his home against 
three antagonists, keeping his back to 
the house till the last ditch. After that 
he did not have to fight again. 

The lesson of chivalry is not wasted, 
either. I have not only sometimes en- 
couraged my own boys to fight, but have 
told them they were a clan and that they 
must rescue each other when in distress. 
Last spring at the district school which 
they attend a few weeks each year they 
had a strong-armed Celtic school teacher. 
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One day this teacher seized upon the 
youngest, an inoffensive little lad, and 
brutally slapped his face. Quick as a 
flash the other two ‘‘kids” were beside 
him, with clinched fists. “If you lay 
your hands on our little brother again,’’ 
they cried, ‘‘ we will knock you down.” 
When I heard this I went off by myself 
and gave three cheers. 

The only good instinct is a controlled 
instinct. Each instinct is to be led as 
soon as possible to its highest mani- 
festation. This is education. The best 
way to do this among boys is to encour- 
age the combative individual games, such 


The Keyboard 


Five and thirty black slaves, 
Half a hundred white, 
All their duty but to sing 
For their Queen’s delight. 
Now with throats of thunder, 
Now with dulcet lips, 
While she rules them royally 
With her finger tips! 


When she quits her palace, 
All the slaves are dumb— 
Dumb with dolor till the Queen 
Back to court is come ; 
Dumb the throats of thunder, 
Dumb the dulcet lips, 
Lacking all the sovereignty 
Of her finger tips. 


Silent, silent, silent, 
All your voices now ; 
Was it, then, her life alone 
Did your life endow ? 
Waken, throats of thunder! 
Waken, dulcet lips! 
Touched to immortality 
By her finger tips. 
— William Watson. 





Nancy’s Doughnuts 
BY LUCIE D. WELSH 


Miss Welsh will be remembered as winner 
of the prize juvenile story we published last 
June, When Nancy Was Homesick. The same 
little heroine reappears in this second story. 

Nancy paused as she took the last 
doughnut from the kettle and put it in 
the pan. She looked doubtfully at Grand- 
mother Stowe. 

“‘Grandma’am,” she said, hesitatingly, 


“should you care if I took one of these. 


doughnuts to school? James and Josiah 
have them every day.” 

Before Grandmother had time to reply, 
Grandfather spoke. 

“Don’t you have brown bread and 
cheese for your dinner every day? In 
my time that was good enough for young 
folks and I guess it is now. As for James 
and Josiah, if their mother wants to pam- 
per their appetites and bring ’em up with 
proud stomachs I can’t help it, ’though 
she is my darter.” 

Grandma’am sighed as she shook her 
head at Nancy. A doughnut once in a 
while seemed no great indulgence to her, 
but it would not answer to oppose Grand- 
father. Sixty years ago, children were 
brought up much more strictly than they 
are today. Grandmother Stowe felt a 
great responsibility in training the little 
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as fuot-racing, wrestling, swimming, and 
boxing, and combative team games, such 
as baseball; football and basket ball. 
Where these games flourish fighting 
ceases. Boxing has. been introduced 
into the Y. M. (. A,-with favorable re- 
sults, Onetestimony istypical: ‘It gives 
self-possession, self-confidence, self.con- 
tro], courage and fortitude. We have 
had wonderful results in the submission 
and control of the most violent tempers.” 

Weakness is wickedness. The combat- 
ive instinct satisfied during the tran- 
sition state by occasional fistic encount- 
ers and later in individual and team 


For the Children 


bound girl, Nancy, and wanted always to 
be kind as well as just. Grandfather 
Stowe had always been stern with chil- 
dren; now that he was old and feeble he 
had no sympathy whatever with their 
plans and wishes. 

‘*Hurry up, Nancy. Ain’t you ready 
yet?’ cried James, opening the door. 
James's mother was Deacon Stowe’s 
daughter and occupied a portion of her 
father's house. 

“In just a minute, James,” answered 
Nancy. “I've just finished frying the 
doughnuts. Won’t you and Josiah wait 
forme? It’s early yet.” 

**O, I suppose so, if it doesn’t take you 
too long‘to rig. Say, Grandma’am, can’t 
I have one of those fresh doughnuts to 
take to school? Mother’s are kind of 
dry this morning.” 

“Not with my consent,’ thundered 
Grandfather. ‘‘Things have come to a 
pretty pass when children have to stuff 
themselves with the fat of the land. If 
I had the handlin’ of you you’d go hun- 
gry until good bread would satisfy you.” 

“Say, Nancy,” said James, a few min- 
utes later as the children walked up the 
stony lane, ‘‘don’t you ever carry dough- 
nuts to school?” 

“No, I don’t; but I wish I could. All 
the other girls do.” 

“T think it’s mean,” said Josiah. 
“Doughnuts ain’t anything great. I 
shouldn’t expect to carry fruit cake, but 
doughnuts—O, let’s hurry ; there’s Lydia 
and Edmund and Abram waiting for us.” 

These children lived about half a mile 
further down the road. Their mother 
was a widow and a distant relative of 
Deacon Stowe. 

*O boys!” cried Lydia, as soon as the 
children came within hearing, ‘‘I’ve got 
something fine to tell you. No, Abram, 
you ain’t going to tell. I won’t let you,” 
and Lydia placed her hand firmly over 
her small brother’s mouth. 

“Tell us yourself then,” said James, 
panting with his brisk run up the steep 
hill. 

**Mother’s got to go over to Deacon 
Howe’s this afternoon and won’t be back 
until late. She said we might ask you 
three to come down and spend the even- 
ing and we might make some molasses 
candy. There!” 

**O, bully!” cried James, while the 
more sober Josiah executed a sort of war 
dance. 

**I don’t believe I can go,” said Nancy. 
“Grandfather won’t let me.” 

‘We'll get Mother to ask him,” said 
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games, and finally in intellectual and 
moral emulations and in chivalrous liv- 
ing, is one of the buttresses, not only of 
the strenuous, but of the gallant life. 

‘“*What shall I say to my boy, then, 
when he is asked to fight ?”’ 


Tell him what Daniel Webster told . 


John Randolph when he challenged him 
to a duel: “I do not feel called upon to 
expose my life at the request of any 
other man who may see fit to risk his 
own, but I shall always be prepared to 
repel in a suitable manner the aggres- 
sion of any man who shall venture to 
presume upon such a refusal.” 


James. ‘He most always does what she 
wants him to.” 

Nancy had small faith in James’s plan, 
so although she spent a very pleasant day 
thinking that she might be allowed to go 
it was a great surprise when Grandfather 
gave a rather grudgingconsent. ‘I don’t 
hold to young folks gallivanting around 
evenings,” he said. ‘‘They ought to be 
at home. Nancy, you see that you come 
home at nine o’clock. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, sir. The boys have got to come 
then, too.” 

**O Josiah,” said Lydia when they en- 
tered the kitchen, ‘‘ you’ve brought your 
singing-book. Let’s all sing a while be- 
fore we make the candy.” 

“*“Dou’t you hope there’ll be a singing 
school this winter? ’’ asked Nancy. 

“‘There’s going to be one. Mr. Brig- 
ham told mother so. We're all going.” 

‘* Josiah and I can, I guess, and Grand- 
father’I] most likely let Nancy, as long as 
we learn something there,” said James. 
“Let’s sing Round the Wreaker, first. 
I like that.” 

So they sang the quaint old song and 
followed it by The Rose of Allandale, 
Bonny Doon, Flow Gently, Sweet Afton, 
and many others that were dear to our 
grandparents. 

‘*Don’t you think it’s time to put on 
the candy?” said Abram, at last. 

“Why, yer, we must,” said Lydia. 
“And while the candy’s boiling let’s 
speak pieces, the way we did at the 
speaking school last winter.” 

Josiah and James had chosen warlike 
pieces for that memorable occasion, so 
they recited ‘‘Lochiel, Lochiel, beware 
of the day” and ‘‘On Linden when the 
sun was low” with great effect. Ed- 
mund spoke the Parting of Marmion and 
Douglas so effectively that the girls shiy- 
ered. Lydia had learned Goody Blake 
and Harry Gill, and chattered her teeth 
in a realistic manner. Nancy’s choice 
was The Blackberry Girl, while Abram 
closed the program with “Hush, my 
dear, lie still and slumber,” which he had 
learned from his New England Primer. 

“That’s an awful babyish piece,” said 
Edmund. ‘I’d be ashamed to say it if 
I were in your place, Abram.” 

“It’s the only one I know,” sniveled 
Abram, 

The candy was ready to pull, and the 


‘children went at it with a will. In the 


midst of the fun the tall clock in the cor- 
ner struck nine. 

“O déar,” said Nancy, ‘‘ we've got to 
go home.” 
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“That’s too bad,” said Lydia. “We 
were going to crack some butternuts. 
Can’t you stay a little longer?” 

“‘T can’t,” said Nancy, ‘‘and the boys 
ought not, either.’ 

““Well, now, see here,” said James, 
*‘wouldn’t you rather have a good time 
tonight that will last quite a while, and 
a whipping tomorrow that’!l soon be over, 
than to go home now before the fun is 
half through?” 

Nancy looked dubious, but Josiah 
seemed to think favorably of the propo- 
sition. ‘I’m going to stay,” he said. 

*So’m I,” said James. 

**T’ve got to go,” said Nancy. 

**You’ll be afraid,” said Lydia. ‘It’s 
awful dark. We heard a noise last night 
out back of the barn, and it sounded like 
a wild cat.” 

“Grandma’am won’t whip you very 
hard,”’ said James, consolingly. 

So Nancy stayed and had all the fun 
she could, for she knew the day of reck- 
oning would surely come. 

Except for the light of one solitary can- 
dle, the Stowe house was in darkness 
when the guilty children reached home at 
half past ten. They entered the house 
silently and crept stealthily to bed. 

‘““Why didn’t you come home at nine 
o’clock?’’ asked Grandfather Stowe of 
Nancy the next morning. 

In trembling accents Nancy told the 
story of the evening and the hour of 
their return. Grandfather’s face grew 
sterner and sterner as she continued, 
and he grasped his cane threateningly. 
Grandmother looked sympathetically at 
the forlorn figure before her. 

“‘She’s too big to be whipped,’”’ she 
said, gently. ‘‘I don’t believe she’ll be 
so naughty again, any way.” 

“Tf she isn’t old enough to do as she’s 
told, she isn’t too old to be punished. 
Nancy, you can’t go out of the house in 
the evening again this winter.” 

Poor Nancy! She would far rather 
have been whipved. Not to go to the 
singing school, or the spelling school, or 
the speaking school was almost more than 
she could bear. It would be of no use to 
tease, for Grandfather’s word was law. 

A sober group of children went up the 
lane that morning. They were joined at 
the corner by Lydia, Edmund and Abram 
as on the preceding day. 

“Tid you get whipped very hard?” 
asked the irrepressible Abram. ‘ We 
did. Mother said we ought to have gone 
to bed at nine o’clock. She said you’d 
have gone home if we hadn’t teased you 
to stay.” 

“Yes,” said Josiah, putting his hand 
behind him as he spoke, ‘“‘ we got pretty 
good ones, but I’m glad we stayed.” 

“I’m not,” said Nancy. “I can’t go 
anywhere again this winter.” 

The group of children stopped and 
stared at her in horror. Nancy burst 
into tears. 

“It was all our fault, Nancy,” said 
Josiah, ‘I'll tell Grandfather so.” 

“It won’t make any difference,” said 
the sobbing Nancy. 

James took the basket which contained 
their joint lunch from Josiah’s hand. He 
opened it and took out two crisp, brown 
doughnuts. ‘“‘There, Nancy,” he said, 
“we'll give you our doughnuts every 
day all winter.” 

And they did. 


The Home Forum 


The Child that Obeyed 


The new ideal of “personal liberty,” says 
Mrs. Deland in her article on The New 
Obedience, has at last entered this old world, 
“a great and noble ideal,” which, we are as- 
sured, is “turning not only domestic, but 
social, life upside down.” 

Yet we cannot but remember that far down 
the ages, “in the fullness of time,” came a 
child, born into the regal gift of humanity, 
the power of choice—born into a home. Be- 
tween him and his parents occurred a mis- 
understanding, when he entered upon the 
freedom attained by the Jewish boy at 
twelve years of age. This was met by the 
parent with surprise and sorrow. 

“*Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? 
behold, thy father and I have sought thee, 
sorrowing.” 

The reply was equally full of childish sur- 
prise. ‘‘Wist ye not? How is it that ye 
sought me? Knew ye not that I must be in 
my Father’s house? ”’ 

Full of ardent joy in meeting in his Father’s 
house those who could understand and an- 
swer the long stored-up questions which had 
been gathering in his mind and heart, how 
did he meet his first freedom in the largeness 
of its innocent joy, and—in its limitations? 
“‘And they understood not the saying which 
he spake unto them. And he went down to 
Nazareth, and was subject unto them.” So, 
**he increased in wisdom, and in favor with 
God and man.” Is there no light from the 
Christ child that may fall upon the child in 
our homes, that he also may grow “in favor 
with God and man?” 

Is there from out the past no ray other than 
the flaming sword, no experience for the child 
but the pain of the burning? Mrs. Deland 
says, “* Wait, believe in reason and in experi- 
ence ; believe in pain, teach them by pain and 
sorrow, teach them even by death, the mean. 
ing of the wrong way.’’ Shall we, then, go to 
the hospital and the prison and ask those who 
are crippled by choice and habit of lawless- 
ness if they thus have learned the sweet 
reasonableness of obedience to a wisdom 
higher than theirown? Their data for sound 
reasoning would be wider from experience, 
but do we therefore find them wiser in con- 
duct ? M. J. NortTH. 


Shadowgraphs in Germany 


Your recent publication of shadowgraphs 
of Christ recalled to mind that somewhere 
carefully treasured I had several, and that 
among them was the shadowgraph of the 
Christ. I sought them out and found it even 
so. Whence the origin of this picture of the 
Christ I know not. But thirty years ago, 
when only a lad, traveling in Germany, I cop- 
ied certain enigmatic pictures from a collec- 
tion belonging to a familiar acquaintance. 
Among these shadowgraphs, besides the one 
of the Christ, are a Madonna, a priest at 
prayer, a curate, a nun. 

Was it some German mystic brooding over 
the sufferings of the Master and unable to 
satisfy his longings in the ideals of the artists, 
who takes this way to keep as an abiding 
treasure a self-revealing Christ, whose face 
should be suffused with light, and softened 
and best inter preted by shadows? 

The mystery about the origin of this partic- 
ular perforated paper deepens when it is seen 
to belong to the same family type as the one 
shown by Maude E. S. Hymers, though en- 
riched by the added crown of thorns and 
aureole. The origin of each must have been 
the same. It needs some legend to explain 
the origination and the differentiation of both. 
But it needs no scribe to point a legend when 
the shadow falls upon the wall; for then our 
hearts burn within us as we seek to commune 
with the living Christ.: E. H, Burt. 
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children represent perfect 
and healthy childhood. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
_ SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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never LEC never wearing. 


S rae ) : 
We guarantee a long life and a bright one 
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That’s been its record for a quarter century, 
“SILICON,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
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STORY OF PLYMOUTH ROCK 
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~All about the Pilgrims. 
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ing & copies (in colors) from 
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large collection of elegant 
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Plymouth ‘Rock Phosphated Gelatine 
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will send ook and Full-sized Package of the 
only Piymeuth Reck Phosphated Gelatine. 


Address Department G, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK GELATINE CO., - Boston, Mass 
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of Testimony“ 


The Concern of the Witness for His Weaker Associate 


By Pror. Epwarp I. BoswortH 


Paul enunciates a great principle in 
answering a question which had been 
submitted to him in a letter from the 
Corinthian church. The question long 
ago ceased to have any significance; the 
principle is of abiding importance. 

1. The question was simply this: Could 
a Christian eat meat that had been of- 
fered in pagan sacrifice? The Chris- 
tian constantly ran the risk of doing this. 
Much of the meat exposed for sale in the 
market came from animals that had been 
offered in sacrifice, and marketing had 
become a difficult matter for Christians 
of sensitive conscience. They felt obliged 
to inquire scrupulously into the history 
of every piece of meat before they bought 
it [1 Cor. 10: 25]. Christians were in- 
vited to dinner parties by their pagan 
friends on whose tables they were almost 
certain to find meat that had been con- 
nected with the temple service [10: 27, 28]. 
Often worse than this was the fact that 
the various societies, or guilds, to which 
some of the Christians belonged were 
likely to have banquets of a semi-reli- 
gious character in the precincts of the 
pagan temple [8: 10], at which libations 
and offerings of a religious character 
would be made. Some felt that to eat 
such meat involved participation in the 
pagan worship. Others were confident 
that there was not the slightest impro- 
priety in eating the meat, and had no 
patience with the brethren who thought 
there was [S: 1-3]. 

2. The principle. In one case Paul 
strictly forbade the eating as a thing 
wrong in itself, namely, when it was a 
formal part of pagan worship [10: 20-22]. 
He considered that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, however, the act could have 
no moral significance ; aman was neither 


better if he abstained, nor worse if he — 


ate [8:8]. The Christian need not trouble 
the market man with questions regarding 
the history of the meat, nor need he hesi- 
tate to eat what his pagan host provided 
at his dinner party. But this general 
instruction was subject to one important 
exception involved in the great principle 
in accordance with which Paul regulated 
all his conduct. If the eating of this 
meat by a person who had sense enough 
to see the harmlessness of the act were | 
to influence another to eat who could not 
eat without feeling that he worshiped | 
the idol in the act of eating, then the | 
enlightened person should abridge his 
liberty and abstain. If he should refuse | 
to abstain under such circumstances he | 
would wreck the Christian life of a less | 
enlightened brother; he would tear down | 
what Christ was trying to build up; he | 
would occasion the spiritual death of a | 
very dear friend of Jesus Christ, for 
whom Christ had even died. Such con- 
duct could not be other than personally 
offensive to Christ [8: 11, 12]. 

There is need of discriminating care. 
fully between the situation discussed by 
Panl here and other situations sometimes 
confused with it. The fact that another 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 15. 
Text, 1 Cor. 8: 4-13. 





considers my action to be wrong is not 
sufficient reason for desisting. It is only 
when there is danger that another will 
be led by my example actually to do the 
thing which he considers wrong that I 
ought to desist. Furthermore the case 
described here is not that of an action of 
minor importance. Itis rather an action 
which will result in the complete aban- 
donment of the Christian life by a weaker 
brother. When the weak Christian ate 
the meat offered to an idol he abandoned 
the Christian life. He ‘‘stumbled”’ and 
“perished’’—words that describe the 
abandonment of the Christian life and 
the consequent utter ruin of character. 

The Corinthian brethren whose good 
sense enabled them to eat the sacrificial 
meat without offense to their consciences 
might with propriety have endeavored to 
enlighten their less intelligent brethren. 
It was desirable that all should reach the 
point where they could see things as they 
actually were and realize that the eating 
of this meat had no moral significance. 
But while this campaign of enlighten- 
ment was being carried on, brotherly love 
required that one occasionally abridge 
his liberty for the sake of conserving his 
brother’s Christian life. Paul’s dominant 
ambition was “by all means to save 
some,” and to ‘‘do all things for the gos- 
pel’s sake” {1 Cor. 9: 22]. The church is 
the body of the self-sacrificing Saviour of 
men. All its strength will be exerted to 
conserve its weakest parts. The healthy 
life blood of its love is to flow quickly 
and with curative power to the parts that 
are threatened with decay. 

3. The application of this principle to 
the temperance question. If one believes 
that even the moderate use of alcoholic 
beverages is injurious to the system, then 
the use of such beverages is, in itself, 
considered wrong and the principle stated 





by Paul does not apply, for he is here dis 
cussing an act not wrong in itself. If | 
one considers the moderate use of alco. | 
holic beverages harmless, or even benefi. | 
cial, like the meat, then, if the two cases | 
are to be exactly parallel, he will abstain | 
from the use of these beverages whenever | 
his example is likely to lead any other 

} 
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person to use them, that other person 
believing such action to be wrong and to 
involve a formal abandonment of the 
Christian life. Of course there is rarely 
any such exact parallelism as this between 
the two cases. Probably those who se- 
lected this as a temperance lesson had in 
mind only the general principle that a 
Christian man ought to regulate his per- 
sonal habits with reference to the inter- 
ests of other men; and that under cer- 
tain circumstances he will not do that 
which he can with safety do, but which 
will result in the ruin of another man 
endeavoring to imitate him. Doubtless 
there is great need of emphasizing the 
fact that the supreme characteristic of 
the Christian is an increasing solicitude 
for the welfare of others and patient 
devotion to the interests especially of 
the weak. Under the stimulating social 
and climatic conditions in the midst of 
which we live, many cannot use alcoholic 
beverages at all without going to a ruin- 
ous excess. Such being the case, this 
great principle of regard for another, 
whatever be one’s view of his own dan- 
ger, may legitimately lead to entire absti- 
nence from the use of alcoholic beverages. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Story of Dartmoor 


This striking story * deals with human 
nature in its lowest terms of simplicity 
and intensity. The scene is in the wide 
and sparsely settled spaces of Dartmoor 
—the scene of that other vital story of 
wild life, Blackmore’s Lorna Doone. 
The river plays the part of chorus—the 
echo and intensifier of the moods and 
passions of man. The hero is a solitary 
whose life is spent among the barren 
places where the rabbits breed. The vil- 
lain alone suggests the larger world; in 
his pride that by his mother’s sin he is 
the son of a gentleman and in his retreats 
to a distant city for his carousals. The 
contrasted heroines are the children of 
innkeepers and farmers. Thesoft Devon- 
shire dialect fits in well with the &tmos- 
phere of the moors and hills, in the 
description of which Mr. Philpotts shows 
high literary power. 

The deeper interest of the story is in 
the development of character under these 
simpleand primitive conditions. Nicholas 
Edgcombe is a man to whose dreamy sim- 
plicity of soul the life of the New Testa- 
ment fits in with the broad life ef the 
earth he knows. He peoples the solitudes 
with its characters. He is awakened 
from his dreams by hate and love. The 
woman without charm who loves him 
and the woman with all the charm of 
beauty and passion who vacillates be- 
tween his masculine strength and the 
mystery of larger things she finds in the 
villain’s connection with the world of 
cities, both in their different ways pro- 
foundly influence his life. These women, 
one of whom loves against hope and 
against her will, while the other craves a 
love she is as yet incapable of and is 
swayed by man’s passion, awaking at last 
to know her own heart and to face the 
misery of an evil choice, are drawn with 
power and insight. The death of aninno. 
cent faith and the awakening of a deeper 
trust, born of bitter experience with need 
and sorrow, are the central points of 
interest in the story. 

The book lives under the shadow of the 
world’s grief; it is bright with the wild 
beauty of the moors and theriver; whole- 
some in its facing of the facts of human 
life and wrought with a high degree of 
literary art. It holds the attention fully, 
and the power and simplicity of its pic- 
tures of nature and character will not 
soon be forgotten by the reader. 


RELIGION 


e Called of God, b B. Davidson, D. D. 
iin *. Litt. D. Fake 336, ‘uae. Seribner’s Sons. 
Imported. $2. 

Professor Davidson was a marked man in 
Scotland and everywhere for all who are in- 
terested in the progress of Bible study or who 
were in anywise brought within the sphere of 
his personal influence. A king in the class- 
room, he seldom preached, but when he did 
great men sat at his feet. These sermons con- 
vey some hints of his power. The biograph- 
ical introduction by A. Taylor Innes is a 
striking account of the life career of a large 
and consecrated personality and an enthusi- 
astic picture of a friend and teacher. There 
are two striking portraits, which show in the 
strong, cultivated and clean-cut features a 


*The River, by Eden Philpotts. pp. 394. F. A. 
Stokes Co. $1.50. 


good example of the spiritual and intellectual 
products which the cold farms of Scotland 
have the art of giving to the world. 

The Sinless Christ, by George T. Purves, D 

LL.D. pp.186. Presbyterian Board of Pub. & 

8.8. Pvorke 75 cents “4 

For Whom Christ Died, by Wm. R. Richards, 

D.D. pp. 157. Presbyterian Board of Pub. & 

8.8. Work. 75 cents net. 

The initial volumes of a series called The 
Presbyterian Pulpit. Dr. Purves left his ser- 
mons in the unfinished form in which he 
wrote them out before ,oing into the pulpit. 
This selection gives, nevertheless, a fairly 
good idea of the elements which made him so 
popular a preacher. 

Dr. Richards is the new pastor of the Brick 
Church, New York, in succession to the la- 
mented Dr. Maltbie Babcock. These sermons 
are direct, vivacious, earnest and interesting. 
The volumes are clearly printed and well 
bound in crimson cloth. Each has a portrait 
of the preacher prefixed. 

Rich and Poor, by Urello Cone, D. D. pp. 245. 

Macmillan Go. $1.50 

A study of the saaalohad of Jesus concerning 
social relations. The first chapter summarizes 
the teaching of the Jewish scriptures on this 
subject, on which Jesus is held to have based 
his views. Then follows a consideration of 
the gospels of Matthew and Luke, which are 
used as in the main representing the teachings 
of Jesus. Professor Cone freely criticises the 
Old Testament teachings of the prophets and 
of Jesus also. He brings to their study a 
wealth of scholarship which commands at- 
tention and at the same time stimulates the 
reader to use his own judgment. Those who 
seek support for :4odern socialism will find 
little satisfaction inthe book. Professor Cone 
thinks that Jesus taught that the kingdom of 
God is composed exclusively of the rich, that 
he expected its speedy coming, which men 
could not hasten; that Jesus’ conception of 
the kingdom made him indifferent to family 
ties, and that a monstrous renunciation is 
demanded by him when he insists that no one 
can be his disciple who does not hate his own 
father and mother. This literalness of in- 
terpretation is not consistently maintained 
throughout the volume. The question is dis- 
cussed whether Jesus and the apostles would 
speak to men now as they did then, but with- 
out a satisfactory answer. However, in dis- 
criminating between the transient and the 
permanent in the New Testament teachings 
the author wisely exhorts us not to reject the 
spirit of the New Testament because we car - 
not accept the etter. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Letters to Washington, edited by Stanilaus 
Murray Hamilton. Published by the Society of 
Colonial Dames pp. 288. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $5.00 net. 
The fifth and closing volume of an important 
contribution to American history and the 
biography of Washington which has been 
provided by the Colonial Dames of America. 
We have noticed the volumes from time to 
time as they appeared, and again commend 
the good work of the editor, especially in his 
very full index, and of the publisher of this 
handsome volume, and congratulate all who 
have had a part in preparing so notable an 
addition to the available materials for our 
national history. 
Hugh Price Hughes as We Knew Him, by 
the Dean of Westminster, W. R. Nicoll, ‘and 
others. pp 91. Horace Marshall & Son, Lon- 
don. 25 cents 


The lamented death of Hugh Price Hughes 
has given occasion for the gathering of char- 
acterizations by anumber of English religious 
leaders. The book contains a number of por- 
traits and is.at once a tribute to the delight- 
ful personality of its subject and a contribu- 
tion toward his biography. 


The Gentleman from Everywhere, by James 
beg Foss. pp. 318. Published by the author 
at 22 Claremont Park, Boston. 50. 


Genial and often spicy autobiographical 
sketches from the life of a rolling stone. 
Farmer, preacher, teacher, politician, book 
agent, real estate agent, promoter and pub- 
lisher, born in Maine, resident in Massachu- 
setts, New York and Florida and widely trav- 


eled, his life experiences give him ample 
material to choo:e from. In religion he has 
been Free Baptist, Unitarian and Spiritist. 
Miscellaneous poetical quotations following 
on moralizings frequently break the current 
of the story. Whatever charm it possesses 
depends upon unusual powers of observation, 
a keen sense of humor, which is sometimes 
ong or flippant, and this wide experience of 
ife. 


4 Dotted Coronet. pp. 545. Harper & Bros. 


By the author of The Martyrdom of an Em- 
press. Autobiographical in form and show- 
ing a certain consequent lack of dramatic 
unity. Abounding in references to rea! char- 
acters whose names are thinly concealed be- 
hind initials and dashes. The heroine is a 
Breton of noble descent, married to an Eng- 
lishman in secret diplomatic service at the 
court of the khedive of Egypt. Ultimately 
they lose their money suddenly while on a 
visit to New York, and face poverty there. 
The pictures of high life and backstairs di- 
plomacy and the description of trials in com- 
ing for the first time in contact with ordinary 
experience are interestingly or amusingly 
frank and naive. 


FICTION 


Pasi Wl Conductor, edited by C. 


and A Williamson. pp. 335, Henry Holt ¥ 


An roprth nora ali and vivacious story of the 
adventures of an American girl and her aunt 
with two motor cars in France and Italy. 
She buys one, which proves to be a constant 
source of trouble. The English owner of the 
other comes to her rescue and, by pretending 
to be the driver and not the master, engages 
as her driver. The scenery and antiquities of 
the route are pleasantly described or hinted 
at, there is plenty of adventure, good contrast 
of character, interest of plot and a clever love 
story. A jolly book and well adapted for 
reading aloud. 

The Winning of Sepenne, by St. Clair Beall. 

pp. 343. Federal Book U 
A well-balanced and fibaeetine romance of 
pure adventure. Sarenne is a forfeited town 
in the grasp of ausurper. The return of the 
rightful heir and his perils, escapes and bat- 
tles, in company with his friends, are told 
with a steady onward movement that allows 
no lapse of interest. 

) B . 

jéfe gg t P4 Gore BS Bottome. pp 
A novel of English social life ror of social 
settlements. Muriel, the heroine, is a woman 
who adds strength and conscience to her 
beanty and wealth. She has the trials of her 
affections, and trials, also, in her work for oth- 
ers, but wins through to peace at last. The 
atmosphere of the book is wholesome, the 
characters are well drawn and contrasted, the 
plot holds well together and there are many 
quotable passages. 

The Foray of the ‘* Hendrik Hudson,” by 
Hin M. Savile. pp. F. A. stokes Co. 
Adventure at sea and in Finland with Russian 
coast guards and soldiers as the enemy. The 
time is that of the opening of the Crimean 
War; the adventurers are English gentlemen, 
a Polish nobleman and his daughter. The 
plot is well imagined and the story is slight, 

but clever and enjoyable. 


Faithful, and Ward’s Cross, by the author of 
Miss Toosey’ 8 Mission. pp. 283. Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.00. 


The shorter of these tr7o stories is much the 
more dramatic. Faithful is a story of a little 
group of English lives told with a good deal of 
feeling and having for its moral a warning 
against being unselfish overmuch. The plot 
hardly allows the author those opportunities 
of pathetic narrative which made the chief 
power of Miss Toosey’s Mission, but the sto- 
ries are perhaps broader and more permanently 
interesting on that account. 

Jethro Bacon and The Weaker Sex, by F. J. 

Stimson. pp. 222. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Mr. Stimson goes for the first of these two 
tragedies to an ancient village on Cape Cod 
and for the second to the human wilderness 
in the North End of Boston. Both are pain- 
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ful stories, told with a good deal of power. 
In the first the attempt is made to concentrate 
the reader’s sympathy on the constant affec- 
tion of a faithless husband and his mistress, 
in the second ona faithful and too long suffer- 
ing wife. The author’s picture of human life 
and character in the Cape Cod villages seems 
to us to contain a large element of caricature, 
his idea of New England Puritanism certainly 
does. We like the Boston story much better 
than the other. 

Immensee, by Theodore Storm. pp. 46. T. Y. 

Crowell & Co. 28 cents net. 
A good translation of a well-known German 
story. Prettily made and decorated in white 
and green. 

The Vir inions y Wm. M. Thackeray. 3 

vols. pp 4, 384, 108. Macmillan Oo. $ ‘00. 
emule. phew taste and perfection of 
workmanship are the marks of this edition. 
The editor, Walter Jerrold, has prefixed a 
brief bibliographical introduction, and Mr. 
Charles E. Brock’s illustrations are spirited 
and interesting. 

Norwood, by Henry 

Pilgrim Press. $1.( 
A new edition ina single volume and at a rea- 
sonable price of Mr. Beecher’s romance of 
American life. 


HOME SCIENCE 


Luncheons, by Mary Ronald. 
tury Co. $1.40n 
The author calls this “a cook’s picture book,” 
there being over 200 photographs, each of 
some tempting luncheon dish, properly gar- 
nished. It is a complete work, having full 
instructions for the preparing and giving of 
luncheons, together with recipes for all sorts 
of luncheon dishes. By the author of The 
Century Cook Book and intended as a sup- 
plement to that, it will be welcomed by many 
housewives, both the experienced and those 
who are giving their first luncheons. 
Harper’s Cook Book Encyclopedia, arranged 
and c ompiled under the direction of the editor of 
Harper's Bazar. pp. 443. Harper & Bros. 
$1.50 net. 
The advantages of this book are that it con- 
tains practically everything that a cook needs 
to know and she can find any recipe in a mo- 
ment. The arrangement is that of a diction- 
ary and the reader sees at a glance all that 
the book has to offer on any subject, for simi- 
lar recipesare grouped together. The recipes 
are thoroughly tested and reliable, kaving 
been contributed by the best authorities. 
With a Saucepan Over the Sea, selected and 
compiled by Adelaide Keen. pp. 265. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 
An attractive collection of representative 
recipes from European countries. And the 
best part of it is that all these foreign dishes 
may be prepared in the ordinary American 
kitchen. 


— Beecher. pp. 549. 


pp. 223. Cen- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Who’s Who, 1903. Macmillan Co. §1.50 net. 
This invaluable compendium of personal in- 
formation about men of prominence in Great 
Britain—and to some extent thosein Europe 
and in America—has come to hand promptly, 
and will be appreciated by all those whose 
daily duties require them to speak or write 
accurately about the personalities of the 
world. American editors, men of letters, 
Biblical scholars, and statesmen have a fair 
showing. 

Correggio, +m kaater Seott. pp. 68. 

millan Co. $1.00 


Sir Edward roche Jones, ee Malcolm Bell. 
pp. 75. Macmillan Co, $1.0( 


Two numbers of the emesae and handsome 
Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters, giving 
brief but comprehensive sketches of the life 
and works of the artists. Both Correggio and 
Barne-Jones were strongly original painters, 
and the text and illustrations give a good idea 
of the individuality and charm of their work. 


-Six Historic Shi pripe, by Frederic Stan- 
pp. 315. G. tnam’sSons. $3.60 


Mac- 


hope at ih 


Lively sketches of the exploits and experi- 
ences of famous ships in the American navy 
and in the Confederate service during the 
Civil War. The latter element is rather out 
of proportion to the importance of many of 
the vessels named, and it might have been 
well to state that the Alabama, much the 
most famous of them, though command byed 
Americans, was manned, as well as built, by 
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Englishmen. The book is well and fully 
illustrated with portraits of men and ships, 
and makes a handsome volume. 
hology. Vol. II. 
= pV ng Worcester, Mass. 
The bound numbers of a beautifully illus- 
trated magazine of bird study. Not too tech- 
nical, but full of interesting material about 
the birds and their habits suited especially 


. 386: C.K. 
PP ibO. 
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for the pleasure of children. It would be 
difficult to praise too highly some of the pho- 
tographs from life of birds and nests in these 
pages. 


Statistics of metwors aS in she United States 
for year ending June 4. Inter- 
Commerce aeatatidas, "whakinatia. D.C 


r Sparrow, by Margaret Kern. 252: 
y. 3 MS rilvle Pub. to., New York. $1.00 ooh 





Bits from New Books 


A Parishioner’s Advice 


I once went to him for some practical 
advice. I had outlined a series of sermons on 
Biblical History and. the Higher Criticism, 
and I talked over the whole list of themes, 
crowding in my theological knowledge as fast 
as I could, and finally asking him what he 
thought of the idea. He paused a minute and 
then said, “ Well, Weir, if you’ve got big 
enough wings to take you that high, there’s 
nothing to prevent your flying, but as for the 
rest of us, I don’t believe there’s a balloon or 
telescope in town.”—From Meekins’s Adam 
Rush (Lippincott). 


Old Bachelors, Take Warning 


The habit of not falling in love, once ac- 
quired, is not easily broken.— From Zangwill’s 
One’s Womenkind ( Barnes). 


A Negro Benefit Society 


“Now don’ you be frettin’ over dem chil- 
lun,” she said; “dey ain’ gwine ter starve 
dese days.” 

** Will you help with them ?” I asked. 
seemed so intimate with the family.” 

“I'd like ter,’ she replied: “‘I’d sholy like 
ter, but I’se got duties ter my own chillun 
which don’ allow of no mixin’ up wid oder 
folkses.”’ 

‘*The Good Samaritans, then—perhaps they 
will do something?” Priscilla looked at me 
compassionately. 

“ Miss Mary,” said she, in the tone one em- 
ploys to an ignorant but well-loved child. 
**You don’ onderstan’; de Good Samaritans 
don’ do nothin’ fur you whilest youse livin’, 
deys sociated fur de ’spress purpose of hon- 
orin’ you arfter youse dade.”’— From Nichols’s 
Bayou Triste (A. S. Barnes & Co.). 


“You 


A Duty to the Lower Orders 


Every beast and bird have got to die or be 
killed. But us as kills must do it decent. 
Cats an’ such-like is taught to kill cruel, but 
men must kill kind—mind that.—From Phil- 
potts’ The River ( Stokes). 


From Man to Men 


Thus it is that truth isever won. We reach 
it in personal conflict. A nation never reaches 
a truth; a man does, and it becomes a na- 
tional inheritance. Religion is so essentially 
a@ personal thing, a matter between two, that 
all its truths are personal truths; and when 
in its ultimate extremity a soul grasps a truth 
as a necessity, as the only solution morality 
and law can accept, thousands of other souls 
in the same straits, struggling and sinking, 
stretch out their hands and make their own 
this means of escape.—From Davidson’s The 
Called of God ( Scribner’s). 


Assurance 


Nothing is more characteristic of churches 
than théir attitude to assurance, and the place 
they give it in their preaching and in their 
systems of doctrine. Speaking broadly, we 
may say that in the Romish church it is re- 
garded as essentially akin to presumption; in 
the Protestant churches it is a privilege ora 
duty; but in the New Testament religion it 


is simplya fact. This explains the joy which, 
side by side with the sense of infinite obli- 
gation, is the characteristic note of apostolic 
Christianity.—From Denney’s The Death of 
Christ (Armstrong). 


A Slip of the Tongue 


A class of Italians is said, not long since, 
to have got into such an uproar that the 
presence of the head master was necessary 
to quell the incipient riot. The teacher, a 
man of German extraction, proved unequa) 
to the emergency, and was ignorant of the 
origin of the outbreak. When quiet had been 
restored, and inquiries were being made, 
the class insisted, in the face of the Ger- 
man’s protestations, that he had called them 
“ Dagos.”’ After much discussion the mys- 
tery was cleared up. The teacher, in course 
of instruction, had repeated the familiar con- 
jagation of ‘‘to go.” His Teutonic accent had 
transformed the innocent plural into the un- 
fortunate sounds of “‘ We go, you go, Dago,’’ 
and his class, to a man, had furiously re- 
sented the insult.— From Woods’s Americans 
in Process (Houghton, Mifflin). 


A Long Procession 


If the Chinese people were to file one by 
one past a given point, the interesting proces- 
sion would never come to anend. Before the 
last man of those living today had gone by, 
another and a new generation- would have 
grown up, and so on forever and ever.— From 
Giles’s China and the Chinese (Macmillan). 


The Desert Coast of Syria 


The seaboard of Palestine is perhaps the 
smoothest and most unbroken of any country 
inthe world. But if a coast line of the desert 
were sketched in the same way as a seacoast 
is shown on maps, the edge would show an 
outline almost as broken as that of the Greek 
coast, with many a bay and creek. The des- 
ert is the sea of Syria, and its inthrust is like 
that of great fingers feeling their way through 
the pastures to the very gates of her cities, 
and at one place reaching a point within a 
mile or two of her capital.—From Kelman’s 
Holy Land (Macmillan). 


In a Year 


In that short year she had made him entirely 
dependent on her. It is ever thus with 
women: their first deliberate act is to make 
their husband helpless. There are few men 
happily married who can knock in a nail.— 
From Barrie’s Little White Bird (Scribner). 


Good Form in China 


As for the ladies of the house, they, alas, 
remain invisible, and it would be the worst 
possible breach of good form to ask for them 
or refer tothem in any way. It is wellknown 
that a Chinaman compelled to speak of his 
wife must refer to her in an indirect way, 
using, whenever possible, a qualifying word, 
devoid of all compliment, as, for example, 
‘my offensive” or “my nauseating” wife.— 
From Loti’s The Last Days of Pekin ( Little, 
Brown). 
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Closet and Altar 


THE SECRET OF PEACE 
Peace I leave with you ; my peace I give 
unto you: not as the world giveth, give I 
unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid. 





The peace of God is not something that 
He puts into your hearts and that you 


must keep that it may keep you. If the- 


peace of God is to rule in my heart it 
is because the God of peace himself is 
there.—Andrew Murray. 


With Christ in the vessel I smile at the 
storm.—John Newton. 


He is the God of peace because He is 
the God of righteousness. It is one of 
our primary ethical intuitions that per- 
fect character dwells in perfect calm. 
And we have found by experience that 
when we are at peace with God, we are 
at peace with ourselves. When, without 
wavering, we choose the highest that we 
know, there comes into our souls a great 
sense of tranquillity. It is the peace of 
God.— Washington Gladden. 


To Thee, O dear, dear Saviour, 
My spirit turns for rest ; 
My peace is in thy favor, 
My pillow on thy breast. 
Though all the world deceive me, 
I know that I am thine; 
And thou wilt never leave me, 
O blessed Saviour mine! 








O thou whose mercy found me, 
From bondage set me free ; 
And then forever bound me 
With threefold cords to thee! 
O for a heart to love thee 
More truly as I ought, 
And nothing place above thee 
In deed, or word, or thought! 
—John 8. B. Monsell., 





‘*Seek peace and pursue it,”” what is 
that but coming back to God for mercy 
and meeting men in patient charity and 
love!—JI. O. R. 


The Christ was never perturbed; He 
was always calm. The Christ was never 
distracted; He was always collected. 
The Christ was never feverish; He was 
always cool. When everybody else was 
feverish and panic-stricken He could 
speak about ‘‘my peace.’’ Now it is the 
very secret of the Christian gospel that 
the Spirit of the Master can be conveyed 
to his disciples.—J. H. Jowett. 








I do not know when or how it may 
please God to give you the quiet of mind 
that you need ; but I tell you that I be- 
lieve it is to be had; and in the mean- 
time you must go on doing your work, 
trusting in God even for this.—George 
Macdonald. 


O Lord, my God, show me Thy 
glory in the changes and experiences 
of earth that I may escape the power 
of darkness which so often tempts me 
to discouragement. In Thy light let 
me see light. In Thy strength help 
me to complete the work which Thou 
hast given me to do. In Thy peace 
hold me from the weakness of unquiet 
hours and cause my heart to overtlow 
with cheer. Let the fulfillment of Thy 
will be my ambition and the blessing 
of Thy presence the living fountain 
of my joy. For the sake of Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAQ OGDEN RANKIN 


Feb. 1, Sunday. The Father’s Work.—John 

5: 10-18 

Jesus admits no thought of a quiescent God. 
The continual present working of the Father 
is the ground of his philosophy. His joy is 
that he works too, This must be the keynote 
of our philosophy. God is working, it is our 
joy to work with him. Note the evil possibili- 
ties of unresisted sin. What could be worse 
than thirty-eight years of helplessness and 
hope deferred? Yet Christ warns this re- 
stored sinner that worse threatens him. 
There is some particular sin in question here. 
Jesus gives him a choice—he was not com- 
pelled to sin by heredity or environment. 
These are not decisive for character when 
the will of God and man agree against them. 


Feb. 2. The Father and the Son.—John 5: 

19-29. 

The Jews were affronted by the suggestion 
of a closer partnership with God than their 
own. They thought that they monopolized 
the deity. But Jesus held his special life 
with God in trust for all men, ‘“ The Son 
quickeneth whom he will.’’ Whom will he? 
Why, you and me, if we will trust him. 


Feb. 3. The Witness of the Father.—John 
5: 30-47 ' 
This witness of the Father to Christ con- 

sisted in the works Christ did. It consists 

now in the works Christ is doing. The record 
of the old is certified by the new. The mira- 
cle of true Christian character is the proof 
of Christ’s power on earth. Our Heavenly 

Father witnesses to men of Christ through 

us. 

Feb. 4. The Sermon on the Mount.—Matt. 
5: 1-12, 

He taught his disciples. These are precepts 


of the kingdom and not appeals to the multi- 


tude. They take for granted devotion to his 
purpose. They face the facts of present trou- 
ble and sorrow. They are neither the code of 
pessimism nor the rosy dream of an enthusi- 
ast. They begin with Beatitudes, but Beati- 
tudes nevertheless. The thought of overcom- 
ing runs all through them. Not oneof them 
is for the easy-going or the self-satisfied. 


Feb. 5. Disciples: Witnesses.—Matt. 5: 13-16. 

Salt—men and women, birds and beasts, ali 
crave it and go where it is found. Light—it 
is the condition of our life. The city on the 
hill—all men see it as they go about their 
work. Are we all these tothe world? If so 


it is by working with a power above our own. ° 


If not, it is because we have not fulfilled the 
thought of Christ. The only way to let light 
shine is to kindle and tend it. Give it a 
chance, and if it is light it cannot help shin- 
ing. 

Feb. 6. The Ideal Righteousness.—Matt. 5: 

17-20. 

Jesus admits of no retreat. The new king- 
dom is higher than the old, but the old is not 
to pass till aJl its claims are accomplished. 
Christ fulfilled it in the letter; we are to ful- 
fill its spirit. The kingdom is character. Plus 
Christ’s life and death these precepts make a 
wonderful ideal toward which we are grow- 
ing. Minus Christ’s life and death they area 
barren code of ethics which must drive men 
toward despair. 

Feb. 7. The Sin of Hate.—Matt. 5: 21-26. 

In his practical application of the law of 
righteousness our Lord begins with the com- 
monest and least recognized of sins. Every 
man resents being called a murderer, but 
hatred is almost as common as humanity. 
Which of us does not find it hard not to hate 
some enemy or detractor? At bottom the 
two sins are one and the penalties are one. 
Lord, take this murderous hate out of our 
hearts and help us ‘to be reconciled to the 
brother whom we have offended. Help us to 
be patient and ready to forgive, 
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Christian News from Every where 


The chief justice of the High Court of 
Madras, recently highly honored at the Delhi 
Durbar, is the son of a Baptist missionary 
from England to Ceylon. 

Principal Fairbairn’s last book, The Philos- 
ophy of the Christian Religion, is being read 
by Pobedonosteff, the great Russian ex-procu- 
rator of the Holy Synod, and stout opponent 
of dissent and democracy. 

As yet England and America have sent out 
only about 650 medical missionaries, scattered 
among 5,000 missions, notwithstanding that 
their labors have been of extraordinary value 
in promoting evangelization. 

The names of Rev. J. D. Jones of Bourne- 
mouth and Rev. C. Silvester Horne are men- 
tioned as candidates for the secretaryship of 
the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. The largest Congregational church 
in Yorkshire, the Horton Lane Chapel at 
Bradford, is seeking Mr. Horne for pastor. 

The Studebaker Manufacturing Company 
of South Bend, Ind., has given $200,000 in 
cash to the local Y. M. C. A., to be used in 
constructing a building to serve the associa- 
tion and also be a memorial to five Studebaker 
brothers, who established the great industry 
of that town and who were conspicuous 
Methodist laymen. 

The students, teachers and friends of the 
Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Phila- 
delphia, are to hear a course of lectures by 
Mr. Jacob A. Riis on the Peril and the Pres- 
ervation of the Home. It is an admirable 
plan to bring Mr. Riis in touch with the com- 
ing ministry of the church. He lectures on 
the Bull foundation. 

Representative men of the minor Metho- 
dist sects in England have recently been in 
session as delegates from the highest connec- 
tional courts, conferring on ways and means 
of effecting Methodist union in England, such 
as exists and proceeds so triumphantly in. 
Canada and Australia. It is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 

Southern Asia makes good claim to be the 
largest Methodist circuit in the world. It 
extends from Baluchistan on the northwest 
to Manila on the east, and from the snows of 
Tibet to the equatorial line at Borneo. It 
contains more than one-fifth of the world’s 
population, more Methodists than John Wes- 
ley ever numbered, more than half as many 
probationers as the whole home church, and 
more church property than all Methodism 
possessed one hundred years ago. 

A Canadian correspondent of the Baptist 
Argus says that Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Congregational leaders of Canada, facing the 
resistless growth of Roman Catholicism 
among the French in the eastern provinces, 
and alive to the strain of adequately support- 
ing home missions among the settlers swarm- 
ing into the Central and Western provinces, 
are planning for an early union. He writes 
that of course Baptists and Anglicans must 
hold alpof, but he bids the movement God- 
speed. : 

Philadelphia correspondence in the New 
York Evening Post gives interesting details 
of the enterprise on which President Hart- 
ranft of Hartford Theological Seminary is 
engaged in Germany in behalf of the sect 
of Schwenkfelders of Pennsylvania, who al- 
ready have contributed $30,000 for bis use 
in investigation of their sect’s history among 
German ecclesiastical, educational and gov- 
ernmental archives. Dr. Hartranft’s head- 
quarters are at Wolfenbuttel, Germany. The 
Corpus Schwenkfeldianoram on which he is 
engaged will consist of sixteen volumes; will 
be pubished in Leipsic; and the first volume 
will appear next summer. Dr. Hartranft isa 
descendant of a Schwenkfelder Pennsylvania 
family, and volunteered to do this work. He 
already has unearthed priceless treasures in 
out-of-way places in Germany, valuable to all 
students of the Reformation. 
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A Conference on Religious Education 

About thirty signers to the call for the con- 
vention to be held in Chicago, Feb. 10-12, met 
in Pilgrim Hall on Thursday afternoon, Jan. 
22, to consider the scope and plans of the 
proposed organization for promoting religious 
education. Professor Sanders explained the 
object cf the convention, and Professors 
Moore, Ropes and Nash of Cambridge, Pas- 
tors Beale and Forbush, Drs. Peloubet and 
Blakeslee, Editors Bachelor and Dunning, 
Mr. George C. Whitney of Worcester and 
others discussed the need of improvement in 
religious education in colleges, universities 
and in Sunday schools, and how the need can 
be met. Valuable suggestions were made 
which will be welcomed by those in charge 
of the convention program. It is probable 
that reduced rates will be furnished by the 
railroads to those attending the convention. 
Those who wish for information on this and 
other matters connected with it should ad- 
dress Prof. C. W. Votaw, University of 
Chicago. Nearly all those invited to the 
conference either were present or sent re- 
grets. 
Dr. Gordon’s Well-earned Vacation 

For some time Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon of 
the Old South Church, Boston, has looked for- 
ward toa long vacation, possibly at the time 
when he became fifty years old. In 1904 he 
will have been pastor of the church twenty 
years, years of strenuous effort for himself, 
marked gain in membership of the church, 
and rise in prestige of both preacher and the 
church which he serves. The Old South Soci- 
ety, recognizing these facts, has just voted 
Dr. Gordon leave of absence from May, 1904, 
for one year. During this time he will be in 
Europe. While it is true that the labors of 
the past two decades have made heavy de- 
mands upon Dr. Gordon’s vitality, he is in 
good health, and looks forward to the coming 
relief from responsibility as an outing for 
recreation rather than as a necessity for 
physical restoration. Settlement of the mat- 
ter at this early date enables the responsible 
officials to arrange adequate supply of the 
pulpit during Dr. Gordon’s absence. 


Dr. Herrick and Mt. Vernon 

The committee of Mt. Vernon Church ap- 
pointed to consider and act upon Dr. Her- 
rick’s resignation as pastor reported at the 
midweek service, Jan. 23. There was a large 
attendance of church members at this serv- 
ice, and many speakers voiced the attachment 
felt for Dr. Herrick in the church which he 
has served for thirty-two years. 

While the church is unwilling to relinquish 
Dr. Herrick as its pastor, it nevertheless feels 
it wise to yield to his urgent desire to. be re- 
lieved of the strain of pastoral and sermonic 
work and will appoint an associate pastor, 
who shall assume the care of church activi- 
ties and relieve Dr. Herrick as the latter re- 
lieved Dr. Kirk, his predecessor. Dr. Her- 
rick will in a few weeks leave the city for 
several months’ rest. 


In the Roxbury District 

The semi-centennial of the Sunday school 
of the Highland Church was observed last 
Sunday by services which brought together 
many of its pupils of earlier days and re- 
vived pleasant memories. A remarkable char- 
acteristic of this school, many of whose mem- 
bers belong to a shifting population of em- 
ployees in factor-es, is the long terms of serv- 
ice of its officers. Sinceits first year it has had 
only six superintendents, and four of these 
have served an aggregate of nearly forty- 
eight years. They have been men holding 


responsible positions in business, but have 
freely given their energies to promote the 
welfare of the school. The present superin- 
tendent, Mr. Charles L. Ziegler, has been 
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in the school since he entered the primary 
départment, and has held the office since 1889. 
The church, organized in 1869, has had only 
two pastors, Rev. W. R. Campbell having 
served with great ability and faithfulness 
since 1881. The church has an unusually 
large proportion of foreigners of various na- 
tionalities, 299 of its 407 members being im- 
migrants or their children, and its history 
has been one of unbroken harmony. With- 
out ostentation, or public discussion of its 
work, this church has done and is doing a 
heroic and successful service in solving for 
itself some of the most difficult problems of 
city evangelization. Last Sunday evening ad- 
dresses were made by Messrs. Eugene Rus- 
sell, G. W. Basford, the pastor, and the 
former pastor, Rev. A. E. Dunning. 

The Walnut Avenue Church held its an; 
nual meeting last Friday evening and re- 
ported a prosperous year, with a membership 
of nearly 500 and a Sunday school of 600. 
For thirty-two years Dr. A. H. Plumb has 
been the pastor, coming soon after its or- 
ganization, and he never was more beloved 
than now. 


Union Church Work and Workers 

A great company of present and past mem- 
bers of Union Church recently sat down to 
a banquet in Union Hall. At its close the 
badge of office was handed over by the retir- 
ing senior deacon, John H. Colby, Esq., with 
a bright speech, to his successor, Mr. La Rue 
Vredenburgh, who made a graceful response. 
This badge of office is an ancient cane, be- 
queathed some seventy-five years ago to the 
senior deacon and handed down from one 
office bearer to another. 

Union Church, Dr. S. L. Loomis, pastor, 
now enrolls 554 members. Its income last 
year met all expenses. It supports two for- 
eign missionaries, Dr. E. L. Bliss of China 
and Miss Mary T. Noyes of India. Its offer- 
ing for missions has been substantially in- 
creased over last year. The chapel has been 
renovated and beautifiei. The Sunday school 
is remarkable for its home department, num- 
bering 225, and for its young people’s classes, 
among which are a large class of young men 
conducted by Mr. George P. Call, the pastor’s 
assistant, and one of young women taught by 
Mrs. C. M. Lamson. 


Congregationalism in Greater Boston 

It is strange that in this ancient stronghold 
of Congregationalism for many years no soci- 
ety existed through which the churches could 
work together to strengthen the weak ones 
and open new fields. The Congregational 
Church Union, started about eight years ago, 
has been working in a quiet way and under 
some discouragements, and is now able to 
show results which give much reason for en- 
couragement. It has been helpful in start- 
ing several new enterprises and in giving new 
life to old ones. It holds in trust the property 
of Berkeley Temple and of two chapels re- 
cently built. As a result of its labors a new 
church is about to be organized at Faneuil. 
Among other plans the union proposes to 
extend the helping hand of the churches to 
the Courtland Street enterprise in Everett 
and the Baker Church in East Boston. The 
annual meeting of the union at the Crawford 
House last Monday brought around the tables 
an unusually large number of members. The 
receipts for the past year amounted to $2,400. 
The officers were re-elected: Hon. Henry E. 
Cobb, president, Rev. G. H. Flint, secretary, 
and Charles E. Kelsey, treasurer. Addresses 
outlining the immediate need of Greater Bos- 
ton were made by Rev. Drs. W. H. Davis and 
A. E. Dunning. 


The Year’s Work in City [lissions 


At the eighty-sixth annual meeting of the 
City Missionary Society last Monday after 
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noon, Treasurer Wilkins reported that the 
receipts for all purposes have been, mission- 
ary and charitable, $56,612.97. The report of 
the board of directors, presented by the secre- 
tary, Rev. D. W. Waldron, showed in the serv- 
ice of the society twenty-three missionaries, 
whose labors and results, so far as they can 
be put iato tabulated form, have been: 


Visits made 









4 
Different saeormes visited. . 2,503 
Visits to the sick............ .. 3,675 
Papers and tracts GIMENO iii oss 0's vida cnee- sass - ae 
Bibles and Testaments given to the sce pena 502 
Children gathered into Sunday school...... +8 6 Z 


Hopeful conversions 
Chapel and neighborhood — held 
Persons furnished employment 
Families aflorded pecuniary aid 
Number of times such aid a afforded 
Garments given to the poo: 
Persons who enjoyed a aay 8 vacation or a visit 
BE SD COMME 5555 bik ovencrecnaedes cegeditten 





9,717 


Fisk Jubilees Making Their Last Trip 


The Fisk Jubilee singers are making their 
final tour in this vicinity. They have the best 
chorus in their history. One of their number 
reads Dunbar admirably. They disband in. 
May, owing to the need of some of the com- 
pany to return to their studies and of their 
leader to ‘his teaching and his family. On 
this account the friends of Fisk and of the in- 
terests it represents will be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to hear these young people on their 
last appearance in Boston at Trinity Church, 
Thursday evening, Jan. 29. Dr. E. Win- 
chester Donald and Pres. J. G. Merrill of 
the university will speak. An offering will 
be taken for the university. 

President Merrill has left his work at Fisk 
to be with the singers while in Boston. He 
reports the institution as in a notably pros-- 
perous condition in respect to its student 
body and the quality of work being done. 
Its only embarrassments are to meet the de-- 
mand for its output and to secure the funds 
needed to carry forward its great undertaking. 


An Inviting Course of Bible Lectures 


A short course of lectures, lessons and 
readings, presenting the Bible in the light. 
of modern research and in accordance with 
progressive educational methods, is to be given 
on Saturday afternoons at four o’clock at the 
rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, 14- 
Somerset Street. It is intended that other 
courses shall follow on Biblical and contem- 
poraneous history and literature, with lessons 
in Hebrew and Greek and interpretative read- 
ings of masterpieces in the Bible. No admis- 
sion fee is required. It is hoped that public- 
interest may be so aroused as to lead to the 
establishment of an endowed Scho l of Bibli- 
cal History and Literature for the benefit of 
clergymen, Sunday school teachers and the 
general public. 

This plan is heartily commended by clergy- 
men of various denominations, including Drs. 
George A. Gordon, S. E. Herrick, E. E. Hale, 
Alexander McKenzie, Leighton Parks, E. D. 
Burr, Dillon Bronson, S. M. Crothers and 
many others. The first course is as follows: 


Feb. 7—The History and Present State of 
the Old Testament Problems, by Prof. George- 
F. Moore of the Harvard Divinity School. 

Feb. 14—Amos and Hosea. A lecture by 
Prof. H. G. Mitchell of the Boston University 
School of Theology. 

Feb. 2i—Amos and Hosea. A class lesson 
by Dr. I. F. Wood, professor of Biblical lit- 
erature at Smith College. 

Feb. 2s—The Two Types of Gospel. A lec- 
ture and class lesson by Prof. Henry S. Nash 
of the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. 

March 7—Paul and the First Epistle to the- 
Corinthians. A lecture and class lesson by 
Prof. Henry S. Nash. 

Readings from the books studied, supple- 
menting each lecture and lesson, will be given. 
by Miss Helen M. Cole. There willbe oppor-- 
tunity for questions and discussion. 
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‘Will Vermont Repeal Its Prohibitory 
Law 


BY REV. C. H. MERRILL, ST. JOHNSBURY 
Secretary Vermont Missionary Society 


The temperance question in Vermont is 
decidedly at the front. On Feb. 3 the people 
are to decide at the polls whether licensed 
saloons shall gain a foothold in the common- 
wealth. Fifty years ago a prohibitory law 
was enacted in the legislature by a narrow 
majority—one member brought in from the 
lobby at the last moment broke the tie vote in 
the house—and put in execution by the people 
through areferendum. With varying amend- 
ments, which in later years have increased in 
stringency, this law has stood upon the statute 
books and been enforced to such a degree 
that lawbreakers have never long been at 


. ase even in the most open of border towns. 


During all this time the dominant party has 
made the formal acceptance of this policy a 
tenet of greater or less prominence, tacit or 
formally expressed, until a condition of things 
obtained that has brought about the present 
situavion and made the issue one that contains 
a surprising number of doubtfal elements. 

It must be remembered that the dominant 
party in this state is so dominant.that it is 
seldom placed upon its good behavior, either 
in matters of policy or choice of candidates. 
Its normal majority is nearly double the en- 
tire poll of the opposition. Some townships 
do not register a single Democratic vote. So 
it has come to pass that the man who is look- 
ing for political preferment has become a 
formal Prohibitionist from policy rather than 
principle, and there has been too much room 
for the charge that a large element in the 
party, and some of them have been prominent 
leaders, “do not vote as they drink.’”’ Mean- 
while the party of the opposition, while con- 
taining many upholders of the principle of 
prohibition, have been consistent advocates 
of license, and by them chiefly the plea for 
repeal has been urged. 

Within recent years an agitation for license 
has sprung up in a small coteriein the Repub- 
lican party, consisting of stanch politicians 
familiar with the machine, whose connec- 
tion with the press, and specially that portion 
of it that appears to color metropolitan news, 
has given them a prominence outside the state 
not until very recently recognized within. 
Matters culminated last fall. Most unfortu- 
nately, in the general mix-up the temperance 
question could not be made a clear issue. 
Personalities and machine politics overshad- 
owed all else, and when the questions were 
submitted at the polls, the voters desiring to 
register for temperance hardly knew “ where 
they were at.” It will be giving too much 
credit to the astuteness of the license element 
to hold them responsible wholly for the situa- 
tion. 

Some of the factors are these. Before the 
Republican caucus met last fall the Anti- 
Saloon League came out with a declaration 
favoring a referendum on the question of 
prohibition. They did this for the reason 
that the license agitation had gone so far they 
deemed it wise to have the people register, as 
they felt sure they would, an overwhelming 
negative and pledge themselves to enforce the 
law. Whether this had influence or not—the 
league has been responsible for some unfortu- 
nate indiscretions and met with some dis- 
credit in the past—it is truethat a referendum 
plank was inserted, more from policy and fear 
than from conviction, which was repudiated 
in many localities and probably failed to rep- 
resent the majority of those who place princi- 
ple above party. 

Another factor is that few knew the char- 
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acter of the referendum that Vermont stands 
sponsor for. Many supposed that the people 
could vote Yes or No on the question of modi- 
fying the present law, or, at least, vote up or 
down a substitute. But it appeared—and a 
great point was made of this at different 
stages of the contest—that some constitutional 
authorities claim that a law must be enacted, 
and the only question to be submitted to the 
people was the date of its going into effect. 
A No vote only postpones the date long enough 
to give a new legislature opportunity to re- 
peal the law. If the legislature fails to do 
this, the law will still go into effect, notwith- 
standing the registered condemnation. It 
should further in justice be said that this 
was the form of referendum by which the 
present prohibitory law came into force. 

As evidence that, up to the adjournment of 
legislature last December, the whole tem- 
perance question was made the football of 
party politics, there may be cited the way in 
which the referendum plank got into the party 
platform, and the way in which it was held 
up as a sacred party pledge to those who 
never approved it; and the further fact that 
on two occasions a large element of the 
party who make it a first principle to “ride 
on the band wagon” were stampeded, once 
when they abandoned the license candidate 
for governor in the legislature and left him 
in a ridiculous minority, and again when 
they swung from a state dispensary law to 
high license, driven by the cry of consistency 
to party pledges. 

But the issue is now before the people 
squarely, Shall a definite high license law 
that has been enacted be put in force im- 
mediately, or shall it be held up, the present 
prohibitory law continuing in force, until 
two legislatures have opportunity to repeal 
it, and enact some substitute? 

The opposition to the license law proposed 
includes a wide range and diversity of opin- 
ion. First in position, though probably not in 
numbers, are the uncompromising Prohibi- 
tionists. Some are found in a small party of 
that name, more are in the dominant party. 
Then there are those who would make some 
concessions in the present law while retain- 
ing its essential features. An increasing 
number would favor some state dispensary 
system, some claiming, in fact, that under the 
present law the town agency is virtually that. 
A state dispensary bill in the last legislature, 
known as the Battell Bill, met with approval 
by the temperance contingent opposed to the 
license measure, and apparently only failed 
of enactment by the cracking of the party 
whip. Others, who as yet do not know what 
they do want, are opposed to the saloon in the 
state in any form. Then there are, also, a 
number of license men in the Democratic 
party who are opposed to this particular law. 
Among them is the last candidate for gov- 
ernor, and an editor who for the last twenty- 
five years has persistently and consistently 
agitated for license. 

Against them are arrayed a temperance 
contingent, principally found in the larger 
places, who think license can better be en- 
forced than prohibition. These take their 
cue from the metropolitan press, not realizing 
that rural conditions are found in most of the 
state, and that none of the cities are large. 
A generation of young men have grown up to 
whom prohibition, with lax enforcement in 
some places, is obnoxious. A large foreign 
element has come into our quarries, and an 
army post demoralizes neighboring communi- 
ties. Joined with all these is the drinking 
contingent and the wholesale liquor interests. 

Both sides are organized, and are working 
with the printed page and pablic speech. The 


local papers on the east side of the state, with 
few exceptions, are against the proposed law. 
On the west there is division, with preponder- 
ance against. The clergy of the Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant Episcopal Churches are 
divided. A Roman Catholic priest in the 
legislature was prominent in framing the 
law; but has since refused to take part in 
advocating it. And the bishop has come out 
positively in opposition. With almost entire 
unanimity the ministers of the other commun- 
ions are against, and their pulpits are giving 
no uncertain sound. It is significant that 
every Congregational minister who has come 
in recent years from license states to our 
largest churches is against the law, and using 
arguments enforced by personal experience. 

Violations of the present law are increas- 
ingly and shamelessly flagrant, some allege 
with connivance in order that temperance 
sentiment may become disgusted with prohi- 
bition. It is absurdly stated that these vio- 
lators will vote against license, knowing they 
have greater liberty now. The issue will de- 
pend somewhat on the fullness of the vote. 
No other business is submitted at the election, 
There may be some surprises in another 
stampede, but the signs point rather to a reac- 
tion from the license sentiment of last fall. 
Whatever be the immediate result, there need 
be no fear that ultimately all that which 
makes for righteousness and temperance will 
prevail in a commonwealth which throughout 
its entire history has been dominated by those 
traits which have given character to the 
Puritan type. 


The Forward Movement 


It is passing out of the initiatory stage and al- 
ready bearing fruit. In Franklin County effective 
work has been done in Enosburg, Berkshire and 
Montgomery by Miss Theodora Auman of North-° 
field, Mass., employed by the Domestic Missionary 
Society. Bakersfield and Alburg Springs are soon 
to be visited. Excellent meetings have been held 
in Hardwick, in which Rev. W.C. Clark has been 
assisted by Dr. E. M. Chapman of St. Johnsbury- 
Meetings during the Week of Prayer were unusu- 
ally well attended in many places, and a high de- 
gree of interest has been manifested. The semi- 
annual conference of Congregational churches and 
ministers held at Barton Landing unanimously re- 
solved to co-operate in holding special services. 
Those held already at Newport, Coventry and Bar- 
ton Landing have resulted in many conversions. 

7. W. 


A Strong Sunday School Worker 
Secured 


An important event in religious circles is the 
change in he field worker of the State Sunday 
School Association of Vermont, an organization 
whose membership comprises some of the most 
earnest and aggressive Christian workers in the 
state. At its annual meeting at Morrisville Rev. 
George L. Story, who has filled the position faith- 
fully and acceptably for eight years, resigned. 
After thorough canvassing, Rev. E. M. Fuller, pas- 
tor of the Baptist church at Barre, was induced to 
accept the position. It is safe to say that a better 
choice would have been difficult if not impossible. 
Mr. Fuller has. an enviable record for bringing 
things to pass. All his pastorates, including those 
at Salem and at Gardner, Mass., have been success- 
ful. 

When he came to Barre, five years ago, a debt of 
$9,000 rested upon the church, and the proposition 
to disband was seriously discussed. The debt has 
been lifted, the church paying nearly one-half; 140 
members have been added, three missions have 
been established and a Baraca class of young men 
has been organized, which, with an average attend- 
ance of thirty, has made a distinct impression upon 
the city in the direction of good citizenship. In 
Massachusetts Mr. Fuller was state president of 
the United Boys’ Brigades, and succeeded Dr. P.S , 
Henson as national chaplain, in which position he 
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prepared the course of Bible and missionary study 
for the brigades of this country and Canada. He 
is a Vermonter, a graduate of Monson (Mass.) 
Academy, and has studied at Dartmouth and at 
Newton. He enters upon his new duties immedi- 
ately, residing at Burlington. 7, 


Two Valued Laymen Gone 


The religious interests of the state, especially as 
represented by Congregationalism, have suffered a 
serious loss in the death of ex-Gov. Roswell W. 
Farnham of Bradford and Prin. Edward Conant of 
Randolph. Each was a stanch Congregationalist, 
a tower of strength in the local church, a partici- 
pant in the broader work of the denomination and 
a splendid representative of the best type of Chris- 
tian manhood. 

Governor Farnham was a native of Boston and 
grew up under Unitarian influences, but in early 
manhood united with the church in Bradford, of 
which he was a member forty-nine years. He was 
a graduaté of the University of Vermont, of which 
he was at one time trustee, a successful lawyer, a 
brave soldier, a public-spirited citizen to whom 
were committed many important trusts, and gov- 
ernor of the state from 1880-82. He was modera- 
tor of the State Congregational Convention at Barre 
in 1888, 

Principal Conant was a native of the state, a 
graduate of Dartmouth, an honorary M. A. of Mid- 
dlebury and the University of Vermont, and an 
educator whose name has been familiar in educa- 
tional circles in New England and beyond. His 
life work was done in Vermont, largely in the nor- 
mal school at Randolph, of which he was principal 
from 1861-74, and again from 1883 to the time of 
his death. 


normal school at Johnson three years. His educa- 
tional activities, however, covered a much wider 
range than the duties of these official positions. He 


was a frequent speaker at educational gatherings | 


and wrote two valuable text-books on the history 
of Vermont, which are widely used. He was also 
deeply interested in Sunday school work, and was 
an active member of the Ascutney Congregational 
Club. RB. T. 


Renewed Life at Westfield and Troy 


These churches are rallying under the efficient 
leadership of Rey. A. B. Peebles and his wife. 
Valuable presents given at Christmas and New 
Year testify to the appreciation in which they are 
held. His experience in the West as teacher and 
missionary fit him specially for the needs of these 
fields, and by the use of new methods he is carry- 
ing forward the work begun by the last pastor with 
the promise of larger results. Ww. M. 


A Correction 


In the article as to the Gloucester, Mass., Chapel 
last week it should have been clearly stated that the 
people of Trinity Church first called the attention 
of the Home Missionary Society to the field and 
that, in purchasing the lot, besides large gifts from 
individuals, the church itself and the Sunday school 
contributed. C; 


Home Missionary Fund 
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(For Libraries and Reading-rooms in connection 
with Missionary Schools and Colleges ) 
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Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
—Robert Browning. 








Neglect of a Cough or Sore 
aS Throat may result in as 
TT) CMA incurable Throat Trouble or 

’ Poo Consumption. For relief use 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES. Nothing excels this simple 

remedy. Sold only in boxes. 
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In the interim he was state superin- | 
tendent of education six years and principal of the | 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING. Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 2. 
Subject, Federation of Congregational Churches; 
speaker, Rev. 8S. A. Eliot, D. D., president of the Am. 
Unitarian Association. 

WORCESTER CENTRAL ASSOCIATION, Pilgrim Ch., 
Worcester, 3 Feb., 10 A, M. 

WorcCESi1 ER COUNTY BRANCH, W. B. M., Feb. 5, Park 
Church, Worcester, Mass. 


Deaths 


ATWATER-—I1 Stockbridge, Mass., Jan. 15, at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Matthew D, Field, William Ly- 











man Atwater, formerly of New York, in the 83d year | 
| 


of his age. 


DE BEVOISE—In Westminster. Vt., saddenly, Jan. 19, 


Margaret Ellen Cutter, wife of Rev. G. H. De Bevoise. 
DICKINSON—In Romeo, Mich., Dec, 26, 1902, Mary A. 
Dickinson, aged 73 yrs. She was a liberal giver to 
ehurch and denominational societies and was a life 
member of The Palestine Exploration Fund and The 
Evypt Exploration Fund. 
DY ER—In Acushnet, Mass., Jan. 22, Rev. Henry B. Dyer. 


MRS. A. M. SWAN 

Mrs. Anna M. Swan, who died in Danville, Iil., Dec. 
29, 1902, at the home of her niece, Mrs. Alice Yeomans, 
was born in Haverbill of Puritan ancestry; and by her 
unusual powers of mind, her unselfish interest in all 
with whom she came in contact, her unswerving loyalty 
to duty and enthusiasm for all good work, particularly 
that of missions, she represented the highest type of the 
Puritan of today. 
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The Itch Fiend 


That is Salt Rheum or Eczema—one of the 
outward manifestations of scrofula. 

It comes in itching, burning, oozing, drying 
and scaling patches on the face, head, hands, 
legs or body. 
| Itcannot be cured by outward applications 
|—the blood must be rid of the impurity to 
| which it is due, 


Hood's. Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


| Have cured the most persistent and difficult 
| cases. Accept no substitutes for Hood’s; no 
substitutes act like them. Get Hood’s. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 

and EMBALMERS, 
| 2826 and 2328 Washington B&t., 
| Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


| Personal attention given to every detail. i 
and other rooms connected with establish- 











| ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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You know the rest. 
Just so with 


Uneed 
Biscurt 


It’s the In-er-seal Package that 
keeps them so different from 
common crackers and biscuit. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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your 
page and read ‘‘Tne Mahogany Tree.” 
will dispel your doubts and put things 
their true proportion. 


ries. It is the one 8 
comes in and lingers. 
it be the purchase of a lifetime. 


the provocation is great. 
This table is such a 


18th century. 





Yes, this table costs a few dollars more 
than you expected to pay, but now takedown 
hackeray from its shelf, find the right 


Never buy a cheap Dining Table unless 
you hold cheaply all associations and memo- 
t where sentiment 
uy carefully and let 
Never 
change it if it was worthily chosen unless 


attern as reigned in 
France from the middle to the close of the 
The marquetry 1s a double 
borderof satin wood—first a half inch width, then ahairline. Itisinlaidon San Domingo 
mahogany. Thetable hasadistinction which will provoke many inquiries as to its origin. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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31 January 1903 
Record of 
Calls : 
BARRETT, JOHN P., Wheaton, Ill, to Albion. 
Accepts. 


BELL, ABRAHAM, Steuben, Wis., to Withee and 
outstations: Accepts. 

BLAKESLEE, WALTER C., recently of Ashland, 
Neb., to Two Rivers, Wis. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

BLANCHARD, Epaar F.,, E. Poultney, Vt., to Tall- 
man, N.Y. Accepts. 

BOSARD, WESLEY R., Dodge Center, Minn., to 
Lebanon, Mo. Accepts. 

BREEZE, EMANUEL, Medford, Wis , accepts call to 
Fox Lake, beginning Feb. 1. 

BROWN, CLARENCE T., Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
First Ch., San Diego, Cal. 

Brown, Gro. E., Chicago, to Algansee and E. 
Gilead, Mich. Accepts, and is at work. 

BUTLER, JOHN H., Second Ch., Salem, Mich., to 
add Salem First to his present field. Accepts. 

COPPING, BERNARD, Acton, Mass., to Scotland Ch., 
Bridgewater. 

DEAKIN, SAM’L, Taylor, Neb., to remain a third 
year. Accepts. 

DYER, FRANK, Big Woods and N. Aurora, IIL, to 
Lake View Ch.,Chicago. Accepts, and is at work. 

Hoaa, C. W., recently of the Meth. Ch., South, to 
Plymouth Ave. Ch., Oakland, Cal. 

HOLDEN, FREp’c A., New Haven, Ct., declines 
call to Bernardston, Mass. 

JEWETT, GEO. J., Gage, Okl, to remain another 
year. Accepts. 

LEAVITT, ASHLEY D., Hartford Sem., to become 
ass’t pastor of South Ch., Hartford, Ct. Accepts. 
MACDONALD, ANGUS M., Jacksonville, Fla., ac- 

cepts call to Bar Harbor, Me. 

McLAREN, JAS. H,, Princeton, Ill., to Anamosa, 
Io. Accepts, beginning at once. 

MERRITT, CHAS. W., formerly of Mizpah Chapel, 
Chicago, to Mukwonago, Wis. Accepts. 

MORRIs, SAm’L T., to continue at Lowell, Mich. 

NELSON, GUSTAVE W.,to remain a fourth year at 
Ashland, Ora. 

OMANS, CHESTER C., to continue at Wheatland, 
Mich. 

PARR, LEONARD E. (Prim. M.), Albion, Wis., to 
Edgerton. Accepts, to begin May 1. 


. PORTER, Rop’t, Jayman of Burlington, Wis., who 


has been engaged in evangelistic work, to Williams 
Bay and N. Walworth. Accepts. 
REEVE, JOHN C., Pawnee, Okl., 
Accepts. 
SANDERSON, Epw. F., Washington St. Ch., Beverly, 
Mass., accepts call to Central Ch., Providence, 


to Strong City. 


SARGENT, GEo. W., Cleveland, 0., to become 
pastor’s ass’t, Plymouth Ch., Cleveland. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

SNIDER, ASA B., to remain indefinitely at Clover- 
dale, Ca), 

STEINER, Epw. A., Sandusky, O.,tochair of Applied 
Christianity, at Iowa College, Grinnell, Io. 

TAGGART, GEO. A., Mississippi Ave. Ch., Portland, 
Ore., to Rainier. Accepts, and is at work. 

TAYLOR, LAWRENCE, Rapid City, 8. D., to Lin- 
wood, Kan. Accepts. 

UNWORTH, JOSEPH, to take temporary charge of 
Immanuel Ch., Hamilton, Ont. Accepts. 

WILBUR, GEO. H., to remain indefinitely at 
Sprague, Wn., where he has been serving the 
past eight months. 

WiIsMER, ERNEsT L., Creighton, Neb., to New- 
man’s Grove. Accepts. 

YEOMAN, J. HERBERT, Tewksbury, Mass., to the 
Free Evangelical Ch., Providence, R. I. 


Ordinations and Installations 


LARSON, BERT, class ’02, Chicago Sem., Dano- 
Norwegian dep’t, o. over Scandinavian ch., Mer- 
rill, Wis., Jan. 2, Sermon, Rev. H. F. Josephson ; 
other p#rts, Rev. Messrs. 8. V. 8. Fisher, C. E. 
Nelson, A. J. Andrewson, 

NYREEN, ANDREW G., i. Swedish churches of Bris- 
tol and Plainville, Ct. Sermon, Rev. J. 8S. Ives; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. T. M. Miles, C. G: Clarke, 
E. O. Hedberg. 

SUNDELIN, WEIGO W., Finnish Evangelical Mis- 
sion, Worcester, Mass., o. Central Ch., Worces- 
ter, Jan. 22. Sermon, Rev. K. F. Henrikson; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. F. Gaylord, O. C. 
Bailey, Joshua Coit, P. A. Nickels, A. W. Hitch- 


cock. 
Resignations 


Cross, Wo. H., Saratoga, Cal. 

CRUM, JOHN H., Beacon Hill Ch., Kansas City, Mo. 

GEORGE, WM. Ports, Westminster Ch., Kansas 
City, Mos 

HARBIS, H. R., Hot Sulphur Springs, Col. 

Lone, Wo. J., Stamford, Ct., on acconnt of ill 
healtb. 

MARTIN, GEO. R., Arborville, Neb., to take effect 
when the new ehureh is dedicated. 

mast JOHN W., Anadarko, Okl., to take effect 

eb. 1. 

Moore, Wo. E. B., E. Hartland, Ct., to take effect 
Apr. 1, closing a seven years’ pastorate. 

PHILLIPS, J. W., Second Ch., Oakland, Cal., to ac- 
cept a business ‘position. 
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the Week 


SANDERSON, Epw. F., Washington St. Ch., 
Beverly, Mass., to take effect Feb. 9. 

ScarRrRow, Davip H., Atwood and Herndon, Kan. 
oo goes to Minn. to recover from nervous exhaus- 
tion. 

VAN AUKEN, ABRAM, Old Mission, Mich. He re- 
moves to Vanderbilt. 


Stated Supplies 


BAINTON, J. H., at Ebenezarand Lake Shore Road, 
Can. 
THOMAS, Percy E., at Winona, Minn., until Sept. 1. 


Dismissions 


PENNIMAN, ALFORD B., Adams, Mass. 
WATERS, N. McWUkxs, First Ch., Binghamton, N. Y 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


BLACKHAWE, 8. D. 

BRIDGEPORT, Cr. Italian Ch., rec. 19 Jan. 27 
members, Rev. Uanio Cerreta, pastor.§ 

Hermosa, 8. D. 

Syeacuse#, N. Y. Pilgrim, o. and rec, 20 Jan, 41 
members. 


Material Improvements 


E.yeia, O., First bas installed a steam heating 
system, steam being furnished by a central heat- 
ing plant half a mile from the church, . Cost only 
half the former price of fuel alone, saving $175 
annually, besides dirt, ashes and janitor’s work. 

WEYBRIDGE, VT. Parsonage building for Rev. W. 
W. Smith. 


Dedications 


MACHIAS, WN., chureh building, costing $1,400, 
the first in the town. 


Anniversaries 


ETNA, CAL.—Twenty-first of organization, Jan. 4 
5. Only one of its seven charter members is in 


Etna now. a 
Debts Paid 


MIDDLEBURY, VT.,'$2,000. 

Port Huron, MICH., First.—At a “ Mortgage 
Burning Jubilee,” Jan. 11, $10,000 worth of dis- 
charged notes and obligations destroyed by fire. 
Practically no loss by shrinkage when the pledges 
became due. A $7,000 endowment available for 
Sunday school, educational and library purposes. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


HARWICH, MAss. Bequest of Sarah G. Brooks: 
To deacons of First Congregational Trinitarian 
Church, $1,000, income to be used for support of 
preaching. 

RICHMOND, VT. Bequest of $1,000 from the late 
Mrs. Rhoda Cutler. 

SvuTTON, MAss. Memorial window, from Hon. J. 
W. Stockwell of Sutton and Mrs. Frederick Stock- 
well of Webster, in memory of his parents, 


Church Happenings 


ANTRIM, N. H., has been incorporated. 

BERKSHIRE, N. Y., First has introduced free pews. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Plymouth has authorized the 
sale of its building to the State Home Missionary 
Society, which will reopen it and supply the pulpit 
until a pastor shall be appointed. 








"A BREATHING SPELL, 
S$ 

If the. consumptive could 
only keep from getting worse 
it would be some encourage- 
ment, 

Scott’s Emulsion at least 
gives tired nature a breathing 
spell. The nourishment and 
strength obtained from Scott’s 
Emulsion are a great relief to 
the exhausted system. 

This treatment alone often 
enables the consumptive to 
gather force enough to throw 
off the disease altogether, 

Scott’s Emulsion _ brings 
strength to the lungs and flesh 
to the body. 


Send for Free Sample. 
SCOTT & BOWNE. Chemists, 409 Pearl St., N. ¥. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


pronase pe Boone +4 MISsI0NS, Lose’ Day, 704, heme 9 
itbte Boni B. Child, ee oe Secretary. 


i represen wate 6 - fog SooistY 


onl by cuUsETTS Hi oh, M Mission ane Bo- 80- 
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iv. B. Palmer, Treasurer ° 
a n’s Home jenion any ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Oobgregational House. pate Liewe D. White, Treas- 
sagas L. Sherman, nan, Hem e Secretary. 
Sr Soe ane dete fe FOR jose 
Charles E. Swett, pupimiog 28 
, Agent, fice 8t.; in Chicago, Bis) Salle St. 
name qr tee CHURCH BUILETwe Bootsy: 
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How CBee, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikot, 
fit 0. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 


y MINIeTERIAL AID, Bosto a, Baas. *. ae 
ques ot ay 704 Sears fae bolas Apply ti for aid to 


He B. Palm 
THE cs cenmca CHURCH Union of Boston 
and vigmnity . Its gbiget is the estab- 
uishmen' ome su of peng onal 
ie wn ontop | and 


Ghurobes and Pres.; 0. E. Treas. ; Georg HH. 
Flint’ deo. 101 Tonawands St Boston. oere® 


Boston qeaners FRIEND SOCIETY. cepenjped 18387. 
Geo, Gould; Oo iene ding Sec jes secretary i R P. Osborn 
Correspon ev. 
successor to Barna §. Snow, Room 601 recone 
qonte, Boston. Monel society devoted to 
material, social, d religious welfare of 
A, jaeata sould be made payable tothe Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Socie Contributions from churches 
a individuals solici 
B WOMAN'S SEAMA AN’S FRIEFD Society of Bos- 
ton ‘auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 tie House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership ife membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter in 13 Ash St., Cambric ge. Mass ; 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 ‘Greenville § Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward 8. Chapin, o7 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge; Clerk, Miss Favnie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, Foy oy by the bhusetts General 
offers services to churches Coetring, pas 
pit i supplies in Massachusetts and in other ‘Staton. 
onal lene, Boston. Rev. Charles 


Treasurer, 


zice, 
Com@RBGA TIONAL EDUCATION Sooimty (including 
former New West Education Commission). Olarships 


for students coe Oy the yor ww O Twenty-seven 

tional Colieges and Academies in Seventeen states. 

free Christian schools in Utah and New pooniee 

ward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; 8. ¥. Witking, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 tional House, Bos 

ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATI Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. ‘Missione 
in the United States, evangel ~~ and educational, at ths 
Pee EL RS @ Indians and Chinese. 


Boston office, 6 Py Chicago office 
ine La Balle Btreet. 
the above offices, or 


ions may be sent te either o 
to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second 8t., New York City. 

THE Comenneazsoaal. HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRBTY. 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. ¥Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and eee. 
tions and all co rela to estates an 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Ghark, 
D.D., and Rev. estingien, Caste, . D., ond- 

taries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National ety should be sent. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
under the ) management of the Trustees of the National 
uncil). Aids aged and disabled mi and 
aries and their families. Chairman. per H. A. Stimson, 
D. D., aoe Se York; Secretary, Rev. A. Rice, D. D., 
onal Rooms, Fourth Ave. et 22d St., New 
¥ ; r. Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
feild Ave., Hartford » Ct. 
THE ConaRRGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUBR- 
onal House, Boston. Wil- 
Ident; “Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 


The Woiosory ‘Department, which is in ghasge of the 
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An aid to Family and Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W. Buckham. 


This little manual contains a brief selection of Scrip- 
ture (taken from the Revised Version) followed by a 
short prayer tor each day in the month and a few Sicknoes 
for special occasions, Birthday Asaiversarie®, P 
ete. These prayers are cu led from a variet 
including many ancient liturgies, and are 
thought and in expression 
Those who feel a disinclination to offer prayer in oon 
own words will find this eract/y what they want for use in 
the pry +h Ber oekat while seated round the tablet: er. 
It is da y peat ed and bound in leatherette, and the 
price is only cents net. 
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Woman’s Board Friday 
Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, 
JAN, 23 


Mrs. W. N. Snow, presiding, spoke of 
the privilege of trasting God in connec- 
tion with doing all we can ourselves, ap- 
plying the lesson to the effort to raise 
$120,000 by contributions which the 
Woman's Board is making this year. 

Dr. Goodrich of North China expressed 
the joy which missionaries feel in their 
work, those in his field being no excep- 
tion, in spite of peculiarly trying experi- 
ences in that mission. 





The Board of the Interior was repre- 
sented by Mrs. Williams of Chicago. 


daughter were introduced—Mrs. 
houn, who was for many years in Syria 


under the Presbyterian Board, and Mrs. | 


Ransom of the Zulu Mission. Mrs. Ran- 
som gave an account of women’s meet- 
ings in different stations in that mission, 
at Inanda, Amanzimtote, Ifafa, Umtwa- 
lume and elsewhere. 


Missionary Service for 
February 


PREPARED BY THE MISSIONARY COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
ASSOCIATION 


Topic: Foreign Missions—Eastern Turkey 
Mission. There is needed fo~ tnis service a 
good missionary map of the Turkish Empire 
and the Missionary Herald for January. 

Have the service begin promptly and move 
along briskly. Put plenty of life into the 
singing and Scripture reading. If possible, 
have an Armenian or returned missionary 
from Turkey present. Limit him to fifteen 
minutes. Give each one present some litera- 
ture to carry away with him. It will probably 
get a reading after he reaches home. The 
following leaflets are suggested: Historical 
Sketch of Asiatic Turkey Missions, The Gos- 
pel in the Mountains of Turkey, Fifteen Days 
in Asia Minor with an Old Friend, The Preach- 
ing of the Gospel in Asia Minor. These can 
be secured from the American Board rooms, 
Boston, at small charge. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


Hymn, “ Ye servants of God, your Master 
proclaim.” Opening words: Matt. 13: 31-33; 
Rev. 5: 12,13; 8: 12; 19: 1-6. Hymn,“ All 
hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

Scripture: Acts 2: 1-18; 38-42; 11:19 
13: 1-4; 13,14; 49-52; 14: 1-7; 19-28. 
plain that this is the same region that we are 
trying to evangelize now. Paul and Barnabas 
evangelized it by forming religious communi- 
ties from which radiated Christian influences. 
Today likewise we are forming little Christian 
communities which are to eventually leaven 
the whole Turkish Empire and change social 
conditions and life in that land. 

Prayer. Hymn, “Crown him with many 


26; 
Ex- 


crowns,” first, third and fourth stanzas. Bird’s- | 


eye view of tle missions of the American 
Board for the past year. Condense table 
page 9, Missionary Herald for January; place 
on blackboard or manifold copies for distribu- 
tion. Go over the chart, calling particular at- 


tention (1) to native helpers, (2) additions to | 


churches, especially in Marathi Mission, where 
increase was about twenty-five per cent., and 
in Micronesia, where increase was about 
twenty per cent., (3) Sunday school member- 
ship, (4) pupils in day schools, (5) total native 
contributions. 

Short sketch of the Eastern Turkey mission 
stations. Have them located previously on 
the map and marked with very small Amer- 
ican flags; five stations, 107 outstations. 
Mark some of the outstations to give idea 
how the stations are centers, Forty-two mis- 
sionaries in the mission; give names of some 
of them; native helpers 202, churches 35, 
membership 1,965, schools and colleges 95, 
total in schools and colleges 5,632. 

Sketch of Euphrates College. 

Herald, January, pages 10-15. 
_ How this mission supplies workers for other 
missionary societies. Missionary Herald, 
January, page 28. The faces of some new 
missionaries. Missionary Herald for Decem- 
ber, pages 506-7. 

Hymn. Brief prayers. 
literature. Benediction. 


Missionary 


The distribution of 


A | 
missionary mother and her missionary | 
Cal- | 


alnalca, 


THE GEM 


OF THE 


West Indies 


Jamaica is the most beautiful of all the WEST INDIA 
ISLANDS. It isa Delightful Tropical 
Resort, with Equable Climate, 


and Is Most Comfortably Reached by 
the Splendid Twin-Screw Steamships 





Admiral Dewey Admiral Sampson 
Admiral Farragut Admiral Schley 
—OF THE— 


United Fruit Company 


These are all ships of the finest construc- 
tion, with accommodations as perfect as 
private yachts. They carry the United 
States mail, and are constructed 

and maintained especially for the 
highest class of Passenger busi- 
ness. Every detail which will 
contribute to the pleasure and 
comfort of tourists has been 
given attention. 


Sailings weekly from Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia. 
Round Trip, including 
Stateroom accommo- 
dation and meals, 
$75. One way, $40. 


Send for our beau- 
tiful booklet, 
whether you 
contemplate 

this trip 

or not. 










Jamaica, with its magnificent tropical 
vegetation, its towering mountains and 
picturesque valleys, its perfect winter cli- 
mate and excellent hotels, far eclipses 
any other winter resort in European or 
American waters. 











UNITED FRUIT CO., 


Pier 5, N. Wharves, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Long Wharf, Boston. 
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Limited ¥ : 
California 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p.m. daily through to San Francisco and Portland. 
It is the most luxurious train on the American Continent. Private 
compartment, observation, drawing-room, dining and buffet-library 
cars, barber, bath, private reading lamps, telephone ‘for use at terminals). 
Less than three days en route. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT. 


av icag i : aily, with 
Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10a. m.and 11 30 p.m. daily. wi 
through service to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland via the 


Chicago & North-Western . 


Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways 








Write for particuiars to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 


F TrarFic M. 
CHICAGO. 
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Two Diamond Anniversaries in 
Connecticut 


WILLIMANTIC 


The history of this church has been in mapy 
respects unusual and notable. In 1827, when the 
settlement in Willimantic Falls began to assume 
such proportions that the church in Windham could 
no longer suitably provide for its religious needs, 
the Windham pastor, Rev. C. B. Everest, applied 
to the State Home Missionary Society for a min- 
ister, and Rev. Dennis Platt, who had just com- 
pleted his theological course, was sent. After six 
months of earnest labor, an ecclesiastical council 
was called, and the church was organized Jan. 22, 
1828, with sixteen members. Today the member- 
ship is 353, of whom 321 have been received in 
the Jast thirteen years. 

The early ministers of the church were spiritual, 
devoted men of the old school who built up the reli- 
gious life of their people. Rev. 8S. R. Free drove a 
hot plowshare through the sodded theology cf the 
community. The result was a violent commotion, 
and for several years the church was seriously 
divided, until finally the majority voted it out of 'on- 
gregational fellowship. Ultimately Mr. Free went 
into the Unitarian fold. Several pastors were 
called and one, Rev. A. J. Sullivan, remained six 
months. Much credit is due Rev. C. P. Croft, who 
supplied the church during this period, for the 
spirit of unity and harmony which he evoked. 
Under the ministry of Rev. C. A. Dinsmore the 
church resumed its position in Congregational fel- 
lowship, and was reorganized on the broader founda- 
tions made possible by its rough experiences. With 
the leadership of Rev. E. A. George, the present 
minister, there has been steady prosperity and 
healthy development. 

The anniversary exercises began, Jan. 18, with 
an histor.cal sermon by the pastor, who in an in- 
teresting and eminently just way described the 
growth of the church and the influence of the dif. 
ferent pastors. On Thursday afternoon the pastor’s 
address of welcome was fo’ lowed by several remi- 
niscent papers. Miss Abbie S. Willard reviewed the 
pastorate of her father, Rev. 8. G, Willard; Mr. 
A. N. Colgrove described the early industrial con- 
dition of Willimantic, and Miss Mary Winslow 
spoke of the building of the present edifice while 
her father, Rev. Horace Winslow, was pastor. 
Mr. G W. Burnham and Mr. Joel Fox voiced the 
tribute of the community. 

In the evening Rev. F. H. Means brought the 
greetings of the mother church in Wincham, Rev. 
C. A. Dinsmore spoke of how the chureh had in- 
fluenced his life and method of preaching, and Rev. 
C. P. Croft told the story of the church during his 
connection with it. 

This closed the prcgram as prepared by the com- 
mittee, and the people were about to go to their 
homes when the pastor rose and declared that a 
debt of $4,100, which had been burdening the 
church some fifteen years, ought to be raised, that 
the church might begin effectively the work of the 
next quarter of a century. It was a bold step and 
few knew it was to be taken; but the congregation 
responded with enthusiasm and soon the whole 
amount was pledg?d, except $480, which Mr. George 
agreed to raise next day from members of the con- 
gregation not present. Cc. A. D. 


NORTH GREENWICH 


This church celebrated its seventy-fifth anniver- 


sary Jan.14. The program included an historieal | 
| F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., 








| 


| SS. Winifredian 


| 


address by the pastor, Rev. Levi Rodgers, one upon | 
The Influence of the Church in the Community by | 


Dr. J. H. Selden, and another upon The Source of | 
the Church’s Power by Rev. D. C. Eggleston. Dr. | 


8. Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn, N. Y , preached upon 
the Fundamentals of a Christian Commonwealth. 
It was a great sermon by a great preacher. 


The church is in a farming community. Its mem 


bership has never been large—‘‘too few to have a | 


quarrel, too poor to have a debt ’—but it has always 
been self-supporting and generous in benevolences. 
In its early history four members went from it to | 
the Sandwich Islands to labor under the American ; 


President Dole in his babyhood. 

sIt has dismissed to other churches eighty more 
than it has received from them by letter, a surplus 
of fourteen per cent. of its entire strength. More 
than half the accessions on confession have been 


in six different years out of the seventy-five. L. 


| 
| 


j 
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Is packed in neat sealed boxes, 
and is NEVER sold in bulk. 
It is packed at the Refinery and 
opened in the household :—there 
is no_ intermediate handling. 
Hence, no dirt, no waste, no pos- 
sible adulteration. Every piece 
alike—and every piece sparkles 
like a cluster of diamonds—the 
result of its perfect crystallization. 
Convenient in form, perfect in 
quality, brilliant in appearance, 





foreign or domestic, is as good. 





Crystal 


DOMINO 
Sugar 


The American Sugar Refining Company 


Do not allow yourself to be persuaded that any substitute, either 
Insist upon having ‘‘ Crystal Domino.’’ 


no sugar made can equal it in 
excellence. 

When buying this sugar remem- 
ber that the sealed package bears 
the design of a “ Domino” Mask, 
“ Domino ’ Blocks and the name of 
“Crystal Domino.” You will be 
pleased the minute youopen the box. 
You will be better pleased when you 
have tried it in your tea, coffee, etc. 
It is sold by all first-class grocers, 
and is manufactured only by 

















The tourist parties which leave over our road 
every week for California are popular for just one 


Excursions 


reason—the great care and individual attention 
paid to our guests. Men are very carefully selected 
to act as special conductors of these parties. 


ey must have thorough knowledge to make 


To California 


will 


Th 
them capable servants of those who join us, and 
they must have the tact and temperament which 


make them personally acceptable to the 


passenger. I know perfectly well that, if you are 


Personally 
Conducted 


agen 


P.S. EUSTIS, Passenger.Traffic Manager C. 
668 





going to California, and wish to go comfortably, 
but economically, our Personally Conducted 
Excursion parties are just what you want. 
Will you not kindly consult your nearest ticket 


t about them, or write me for particulars? 


B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? | 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 
Immense new steamers. Ist cabin, 850 upwards. 
Round trip, $90. Winter Season until April ist. 
* Armenian Feb. ath 


“ Cestrian 


Sth 
* Pevonian " 25th “4 


115 State Street, Boston 


ORIENT CRUISE 
$400 AND UP 


jally char*ered North ones ay d express 





| by snee 
8. s.fKai aiserin, 9,590 tons, Feb. 


; hotels, "salted: drives included. visiting Madetra, Gra 


| 
Board, one of them becoming the stepmother of | nada. the Alhambra, Algiers 


Ma'ta, Athens, Constanti- 
nopie, Smyrna, 19 days in Palestine and Egypt. Naples, 
Rome, Nice, &c. Absolutely no overcrowding; only the 
main ‘dining — to be used. Norway- -Russia Cruise, 
July 2, $475 u 


FRANK C. CLARK 


111 Broadway, 201 Washington St., 
New York. Boston, Mass. 


Jan. 28th and Mar. 4th 
“ 18th 


“+ O6th | 
April Ist | 


General Agents | 


7, 65 days: hore rips, | | 


— Season. Limited parties. Unexcelled 
| PWRAL rrangements. Every Detail for Comfort. 

e* ‘ie in Sight secing- Terms reasonable. 
| Address, Dr. and Mrs Paine, Glens Palis, N.Y. 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE 1903. 


| Olergymen, Teachers and others will be given one free 

ticket to Kurope with all expenses for securing party 
of eight for any of my tours Send for peagorer as to 
Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


«¢ CHARITIES” 


Mentions Forbush’s 


“Boy Problem” 


/as one of fifty books essential for every 
charity organization society iibrary. 


& EUROPE & ORIENT 





| Dr. BE. A. HORTON says: 

“This is a most valuable book, not 
| on!y to workers in Sunday schools, clubs and 
| similar organizations, but to all who are 
| interested in the eduzation of the young.” 


Fourth edition now ready. 
75 cents net 
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ad LARPETS 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND 


658 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


& Sons Co., 


UPHOLSTERY. 
BOSTON. 











174 
In and Around New York 


The New York. Congregational Club 

Gamblirg was discussed at the January 
meeting, *peakers being Professor Lord of 
Columbia University, who talked of the 
psychological aspects of the subject ; Assistant 
District Attorney Morgan, who spoke of legal 
control of gambling and gamblers; and Mr. 
Colin Armstrong, who discussed the relation 
of speculation and gambling. Each speaker 
was an authority in his particular field and 


the discussion was both interes;ing and in- 


structive. 


The Ministers’ Meeting 


It becomes evident that the change from 
weekly to monthly meetings was a wise one, 
for attendance and interest are increasing. 
At last week’s meeting about sixty were pres- 
ent. The principal address was by Mr. Rob- 
eit Erskine Ely, secretary of the League for 
Political Education, who told why work- 
ing men do nut go to church, giving these 
five reasons, udvanced by representatives cf 
the body of working people: (1) that the 
Christianity of the church is not that of 
Christ; (2) that it represents the capitalistic 
element in the community, is too aristocratic, 
and does not welcome poor men; (3) that the 
church is individualistic, representing eff urt to 
save single souls rather than the uplift of the 
mass: (4) that sermons are du)]; and (5) that 
the laborer wants Sunday as a day of recrea- 
tion. The speaker was not in sympathy with 
all the reasons, but said it would be unwise 
to try to refute them from the pulpit, and 
that the attitude of the working men can only 
be changed by personal contact with Chris- 
tian people. The big institutional church will 
not solve the problem. Dr. Leighton Wil- 
liams, Dr. Creegan and Dr. Whiton took part 
in the discussion. Luncheon was followed 
by short missionary talks by Rev. L. P. Peet 
from Constantinople and Pres. W. G. Frost 
of Berea College. 


Broadway Tabernacle Activities 
Notwithstanding the difficulties of the past 
year, when the church has been practically 
homeless most of the time, there has been a 
distinct gain inall activities. It is informally 
announced that the corner stone of the new 
building will be laid some time in March 
next and it is hoped to get into the building 





TO THE ROOTS. 
A School Boy Digs Down to Find 
Food to Build Him Right. 


A good, straightforward letter was recently 
sent by a brignt, clever youth which shows 
his ability to go to the bottom of a trouble 
and rectity it. 

He says: “I attended h'gh school for three 
years but made little progress. I did not en- 
joy good health; my food was not properly 
digested ; this caused headache and hence [ 
could not study. I tried taking exercise in 
the football field, but was unable to stand it as 
it always increased my headache. 

During the summer holidays I began eating 
Grape Nuts aud the benefit was immediate, 
the headache stepped, my food digested prop- 
erly so that I had no more stomach trouble, 
my general health improved, my weight in- 
creased and my brain was clear and bright. 

The result was that this summer I procured 
Junior leaving and Junior matriculation 
standing. I also took my place on the foot- 
ball team as half-baek and played in all the 
games of 1901. 

This wonderful increase in mental and 
physical health I attribute to no other cause 
than the nourishment [ got from Grape- Nuts. 
I recommend them to everybody who desires 
heaith. { am only a boy of 17 years, but my 
weight is 148 pounds and this weight was 

rocured solely by the use of Grape Nuts.” 
Name be by Postum Cereal Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There is a reason why Grape Nuts should 
correct a delicate physical or a sluggish men- 
tal condition. The food is highly nutritious 
and is predigested so that it helps the digest- 
ive organs to assimilate other food. It is also 
rich in the pepephabes that go directly to 
make up the delicate gray matter of brain and 
nerve centers. 
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by Easter, 1904. Dr. Jefferson 1s preaching a 
series of morning sermons, on The Founda- 
tions of the Christian Faith, to congregations 
averaging over 600. Cc. N. A. 





, Northern California 


STUDENT CONFERENCE 


The 111 young men who spent their Christmas 
holidays at Pacific Grove—Dec. 26—Jan, 4—were 
select materials from twelve colleges as wide apart 
as Southern California and Idaho. The University 
of California sent forty, Stanford about twenty, 
Pomona twelve. Furenoons and evenings were 
sacred to study and worship, afternoons to athletics. 
The latter included a swim in Monterey Bay; think 
of it, ye dwellers among the rock ribbed, ice-bound 
hills of bleak New England ! 

The earnest work took the forms of a missionary 
institute—inspiringly led by Mr. Arthur Rugh, who 
soon leaves for mission work in India—Bible study, 
conferences on methods, platform addresses and 
life work meetings. Mr. Clayton 8. Cooper of the 
International Committee and Mr. G. E. Huggins of 
the Harvard Association crossed the country to 
lead Bible classes and to give uplifting addresses 
and private interviews. Some of the strong speakers 
of our own state also were heard. The opportunity 
is one for which any pastor should turn aside from 
his parish werk. 

The enthusiasm and faithfulness of the whole 
body of attendants furmed a marked feature of the 
conference. Every one wanted everything. Ab- 
sence from an exercise was a rare exception. 
Neither leaders nor young men ever labor harder 
with brain, heart and will than at these annual 
conferences. It is ten days of inquiry, aspiration, 
wrestling with deepest problems of life and destiny. 
The leaders cross the country to contend with God 
and men for the higher life of the latter, and to win 
at all cost to themselves. And at great cost they 
did win. Every soul was helped. Many a life work 
was decided or altered. Sixteen new men became 
Student Volunteers. The high water mark of the 
holy time came when Mr. E. T. Colton, the master- 
ful and beloved manager of the conference, in an 
address of singular spiritual power, wove the spell 
of foreign missions once for all over every soul, 
Indeed, if any criticilsin be permitted, it must be 
that the foreign work, so deserving of primary 
stress, was made to belittle all forms of service in 
the home land. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


This primate of his race has completed his con- 
quest of our cuast.’ We are as much his as is the 
rest of the country. High and low, rich and poor 
among us pushed forward to honor him and to aid 
his magic work. In and around San Francisco he 
made fifteen addresses in seven days, captivated 
every audience and carried away not less than five 
thousand dollars in public gifts. Of this the congre- 
gation of First Church, Oakland, gave $1,000 and 
his university audience gave another. He said he 
had but two hours to himself in this state. Cer- 
tainly we did our best to kill him and to send him 
to heaven in a burst of glory. No speaker ever 
moved college audiences more powerfully than he 
swayed the thousands who packed the great halis 
of our two universities to hear his simple tale of 
deeds and his modest, convincing discussion of race 
issues. if his seven days in Central California won 
immediate and satisfactory returns, they surely pro- 
vided for enlarged gifts to Tuskegee in coming days. 
Mr. Washington is not to be forgotten here. Itis but 
writing assured history to affirm that his noble 
work will have increased annual income from the 
Golden State. 


CHURCH FEDERATION 


This movement drew together in an earnest 
prayer meeting on the first Monday of the new 
year toe ministers of all denominations in San 
Francisco and vicinity. The executive board sent 
outa circular letter to pastors furnishing informa- 
tion, suggesting lines of thought and requesting 
that one meeting of the Week of Prayer be given 
to this object. With the hearty and active con- 
currence of President Wheeler the federation com- 
mittee on religious work in our universities has 
projected a series of bi-weekly addresses to the 
Berkeley students by the ablest available speakers. 
This series of religious addresses promises to be- 
come a@ permanent part of the university life and 
to add greatly to its religious forces. In such ways 
our state federation is beginning to make itself 
useful. City pastors ate awaking to the values of 
the movement and will soon bring about local fed- 
erations. Cc. 8. N. 
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THE RIGHT THING. 


A New Catarrh Cure, which is Rapidly 
Coming to the Front.: 





For several years, Eucalyptol, Guaiacol 
and Hydrastin have been recognized as 
standard remedies for catarrhal troubles, 
but they have always been given sep- 
arately and only very recently an ingen- 
ious chemist succeeded in combining 
them, together with other antiseptics, 
into a pleasant, effective tablet. 

Druggists sell the remedy under the 
name of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and it 
has met with remarkable success in the 
cure of nasal catarrb, bronchial and 
throat catarrh and in catarrh of the 
stomach. 

Mr. F. N. Benton, whose address is care 
of Clark House, Troy, N. Y., says: ‘‘ When 
I run up against anything that is good I 
like to tell people of it. I have been 
troubled with catarrh more or less for 
some time, last winter more than ever. 
Tried several so-called cures, but did not 
get any benefit from them. About six 
weeks ago I bought a 50 cent box of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and am glad to 
say that they have done wonders for me 
and I do not hesitate to let all my friends 
know that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are 
the right thing.” 

Mr. Geo. J. Casanova of Hotel Griffon, 
West 9th Street, New York City, writes: 
“IT have commenced using Stuart’s Ca- 
tarrh Tablets and already they have given 
me better results than any catarrh cure I 
have ever tried.” 

A leading physician of Pittsburg ad- 
vises the use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
in preference to any other treatment for 
catarrh of the head, throat or stomach. 

He claims they are far superior to in- 
halers, salves, lotions or powder, and are 
much more convenient and pleasant to 
take and are so harmless that little chil- 
dren take them with benefit as they con- 
tain no opiate, cocaine or any poisonous 
drugs. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets at 50 cents for full size package and 
they are probably the safest and most re- 
liable cure for any form of catarrh. 

MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured. Sanatorium 


OPIUM eee. cee 


have beep cured by us. Treatmentcan be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells.sg-Send for 
sie on The U.s BELL CO 


rohan oat ek cene alt 
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The Detroit: Sisterhood of 
Churches 


Detroit Congregationalism begins the new year 
with brighter prospects than at any time in its his- 
tory. A decided impulse toward a forward move- 
ment is felt*in many of our churches, while the 
growing spirit of co operation is binding them into 
a closer fellowship. 


THE OLD FIRST 


First Church, ufder the strong leadership of Dr. 
Boynton, has made decided progress notwithstand- 
ing the drafts made upon its money and member- 
ship in the organization of North Church and in 
other ways. A Fellowship Guild for social better- 
ment has just been organized. The guild will sup- 
plement the work of the Polish and the Canfield 
Avenue branches by assuming the responsibility 
for a boys’ club, a girls’ club, a mothers’ meeting, a 
reading-room and a daily kindergarten. The guild 
will furnish an outlet for much latent energy among 
the young people in the church, and will serve to 
bind together the extreme elements of society. 

Rey. P. H. Epler, the new assistant minister, and 
his bride have been received with great cordiality. 
Mr. Epler will be the minister of the young people, 
and will superintend the practical activities of the 
chureh. Rev. N. 8. Wright, who some years ago 
resigned a successful pastorate because of illness 
in his family, organized the Canfield Avenue and 
the Polish branches, and has been their efficient 
superintendent from the start. For fifteen years 
he has ministered at the Canfield Avenue mission 
without compensation, holding three regular public 
services every week. Rev. John Lewis (Lewan- 
dowski), the minister of the Polish branch, is doing 
constructive work among his countrymen in the 
face of many obstacles. 
First Church four ministers and two visitors are 


’ actively engaged. 


A DOWN-TOWN CHURCH 


Woodward Avenue Church is holding its ground 
in a down-town district from which the members 
have largely removed. In the face of its growing 
problems this chureh retains its interest in, and is 
a@ generous contributor to, the assisted Congrega- 
tional churches of the city. The members are de- 
votedly loyal toe their minister, Dr. De Forest. 
Many of them come from remote parts of the city 
to hear his scholarly sermons, which are frequently 
published for private distribution. 


THE WORKERS’ CHURCH 


Fort Street Church, since tne dedication of its new 
building, about a year ago, has steadily grown in 
numbers and influence. The Sunday school attend- 
ance has increased sixty per cent. Under the lead- 
ership of Rev. J. F. Berry, the church is ministering 
in many ways to a thrifty artisan population sur- 
rounding it. A recent gift of $12,400 from a gener- 
ous member reduced its indebtedness to $5,000, 
which will probably be assumed by First and Wood- 
ward Avenue Churches. 


AN APPRECIATIVE CHURCH 


Boulevard, organized six years ago with only one 
original Congregationalist, is situated in a sparsely 
populated but growing part of the city and is effect- 





COFFEE AGAIN. 
An Old Philadelphia Physician 
Tells the Truth About It. 


A physician of Philadelphia, of many years’ 
practice, during which time he has carefully 
watched the effects of coffee drinking upon 
his ients, writes: 

“During my practice in Philadelphia, I 
have had many serious cases of stomach, 
kidney and liver disorders which I have 
traced to the use of coffee. 

Last year a fellow physician called my at- 
tention to the merits of Pustum in the place 
of coffee. In many severe cases of torpid 
liver, various kidney diseases, etc., since then 
I have forbidden the use of coffee and pre. 
scribed Postum. 

In many cases the results were almost 
miracu'ous, and in all there was marked im 
ae on due solely to the use of Postum in 

he place of c: ffee. 

If you wish it I will furnish you the names 
of my patients so cured. 

ede to the feeling that exists among the 

fraternity against physicians using 

pers to advertise them- 

selves, I request that you withhold my name, 

but you may refer any inquiries to me.” 

a ag given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
ic 





In the varied work of - 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


ively co-operating with Rev. W. J. Jacobs in main- 
taining a high standard of ministry to tre neighbor- 
hood. Within the last four years it has shown its 
appreciation of its minister’s sacrificial service by 
increasing his salary fifty per cent. 


A SECOND TERM OF SERVICE 


Brewster is rejoicing.in the second pastorate of 
Rev. MacH. Wallace;.who, in answer to a unani- 
mous call, has just returned after an absence of 
four years on the Pacific coast. His first act of 
leadership is in rallying the church to plan for 
the payment of a $5,000 debt which has greatly 
crippled its operations. 


BRAVE STRUGGLERS 


Hope and Plymouth Churches are fortunate in 
having secured as stated supplies Rev. Thomas 
Kent and Rev. J. P. Dickerman respectively, both 
of whom are doing good work under discouraging 
conditions. 

THE LATEST BORN 

North Church, Dr. Sutherland minister, is more 
than realizing the great expectations entertained 
upon its organization less than a year ago. The 
heterogeneous charter membership, representing 
seven denominations, has become a cohesive and 
well-organized body. The church is making a 
strong appeal to the ehoice and rapidly growing 
section in which it is situated. Thirty members 
were received at the January communion, making 
the present membership 240. The temporary 
chapel lacks accommodations for many needed 
forms of activity. Plans for a permanent church 
building, in keeping with the character of the neigh- 
borhood, will probably be prepared within a year, 


THE STATE PAPER 


The Plymouth Weekly, published in Detroit, and 
ably edited by Rev. E. C, Oakley, purely as a labor 
of love, is rendering good service to Michigan Con- 
gregationalism. Mr. Uakley does not aspire to 
make the paper a national organ of the denomina- 
tion, but he is endeavoring, and with marked sue- 
cess, to make it the efficient instrument for inform- 
ing, unifying and intensifying the Congregational 
life of the state. J. We 8 


One Man vs. the Rank and File 


The church at Oswego, N. Y., was greatly be- 
reaved on Christmas Day by the death of the senior 
trustee, Theodore Irwin, 4 prominent banker and 
book collector and a man greatly beloved. For 
many years he had personally paid about thirty 
per cent. of the running expenses, besides giving a 
$5,000 organ and leading in the erection of the fine 
brick church and chapel. The church was plunged 
in gloom, believing itself greatly crippled and a 
general cut ia the running expenses seemed inev- 
itable. 

For five years Rev. C. N. Thorp has been quietly 
developing the power of the church. About’ 100 
new members have been received; more than forty 
new familes have been brought into the congrega- 
tion; thirty young men are organized in a“ frater- 
nity.” Bet this development has been unattended 
by any gain in the finances, little effort having been 
made to secure pledges. New Year’s Day the pas- 
tor met the trustees and deacons, put the estimate 
for next yeai’s expenses over against the meager 





| income and offered to take charge of a canvass 
of the congregation. The actual work was accom- 
| plished through a committee of twenty business 





men, working in couples. Pledges were doubled 
and in some cases quadrupled. One hundred new 
givers came forward to take up the burden which 
Mr. Irwin had laid down. At the annual meeting, 
Jan. 14, the pastor was able to announce to the 
enthusiastic people that the entire budget for next 
year, $3,340, the same amount as in 1902, had been 
definitely pledged, so that the church begins the 
new year in a hopeful condition and what looked 
like a retreat has become a forward movement. 
The church is surprised at her newly discovered 
power and fresh enthusiasm is manifest in all de- 
partments. May the tidings of the great blessing 
which has grown out of this deep bereavement 
hearten some other church discouraged at the loss 
of a strong helper. c. 





Perhaps no mistake has been more common 
on the part of good men and women than that 
of supposing that the Holy Spirit gives them 
immediate knowledge in the realm of the in- 
tellect. There is no such thing as infallible 
guidance for erring, finite human beings.— 
Robert L. Marsh. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifierin nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human sys- 
tem for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; itis nota drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, or eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels ; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
resu t from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat. 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them ; they cost but 
twenty.five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart's Absorbent Lozen- 
ato in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” : 








EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
throughout the world recommend 
QUIN 4A- 


LAROCHE 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 

E, Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual lish Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarps & SON, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William &t., N. ¥. 














Vane Great English Remedy "y 
BLAIR’S PILLS gy 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 600, & ¢ VY ‘lI 
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A Bilious Habit 


is readily overcome 
( by use of Tarrant’s 
Seltzer Aperient. 


At druggists, 50c. & $1, 
or by mail from 





Pere for Ney THE TARRANT CO., New York 








Finland’s Pathetic Appeal : 





An Urgent Cry for Hel 


N Helsingfors, the capital of Fin- 
land, there is a statue overlooking 

* the port, representing a sailor on 
thebnast of a shipwrecked vessel, peer- 
ing with eager gaze into the distance 
in search of help. That shipwrecked 





enlist the practical sympathies of our | 


ably circumstanced. According to the 
recent census, Finland has over 
2,500,000 inhabitants—honest, indus- | 





'trious, God-fearing and God-serving 


sailor represents Finland to-day ; her | people, who have fallen upon: evil 


famine-stricken peasants are looking 
this way for help, and if the American 
people are true to the traditions of the 


past, the patient, suffering Finns will | 


not look in vain. 

Hasten quickly to their rescue, 

Hear their bitter cry for bread, 

Ye, who in your homes have plenty, 

Ye, whom God has always ted. 

Finland’s climate is subject to sud- 

den changes, and not infrequently does | 
the farmer, after toiling in his fields | 
throughout a fine summer’s day, go | 
home with a trembling, anxious heart. | 
The calm, warm day may be followed 
by a chilly night, during which the 
temperature will go down below the 
freezing point, and in a few hours 
utterly destroy his prospects of a 
bountiful harvest, and render thou- 
sands of hard-working people desti- 
tute for the winter. In times of ex- 
treme dearth, they are compelled to 
make up for the failure of their crops, 
by mixing the ground bark of pine 
trees, chopped straw, and other in- 
gredients, with the rye of which they 
prepare their bread. 


Rather Die Than Beg 


Ordinarily, under such trying cir- 
cumstances, the tenacious endurance 
and heroic resignation of the Fin- 
lander are displayed in all their power, 
and very rarely is he heard to com- 
plain of his lot in life; but just now 
he is indeed in the direst straits. Not 
only locally, but throughout vast 
tracts of territory, the complete failure 
of crops has reduced nearly 400,000 
people not simply to destitution, but 
to the very verge of actual starvation, 
and now, even Finnish endurance 
has reached its extreme limits. 

But so quiet and undemonstrative 





is the Finlander in his intensest suf- (& 


fering, that, were it not for occasional 
letters from the Fatherland to sons 
and daughters who have found homes 
in other climes, the world would 
know but very little of the calamity 
that has recently befallen this God- 
fearing, peace-loving people, for the 
Finlander would rather die than beg. 
Even now the peasants of that rug- | 
ged land, who have ‘“‘a song for every 
joy and for every sorrow,”’ are striv- 
ing hard to tide themselves over until 
better days shall dawn; but authentic 
advices make it quite evident that un- 
less help from without comes, and 


necessarily perish of hunger and cold. 


Pitying hearts that throb with sorrow, 
By your deeds ye shall be known, 

Give to-day, and ere to-morrow, 

*T will be carved on God's white throne. 


America Will Save Them 


It is, indeed, a very sad picture that | 
_a nation, other religious bodies have a , 


poor, suffering, starving Finland pre- 





| words of Whittier, written many years 


} 
} 


| 


: ; neg 
| desert in this hour of their dire ex- 


times, and whom America will not 


tremity, nor suffer them to perish from 
off the face of the earth. Help will 


‘surely be afforded them, and in such 


bountiful measure that the calamity 
that has come upon them shall not over- 
whelm them. And thus the beautiful 


ago, shall have glorious fulfilment in 
the noble generosity of our ever open- 
hearted and open-handed people: 


And as to Finland’s sorrow 

The sweet amend is made. 

As if the healing hand of Christ 
Upon her wounds were laid. 


Then row thy boat, O fisher! 
In peace on lake and bay ; 
And thou, young maiden, dance again, 
Around the poles of May. 

/ 








From Stereoscopic Photo, Copyright, 1897, Underwood & Underwood 


A TYPICAL FINNISH DAIRYMAID 


Sit down old men together, 
Old wives in quiet spin; 


Gtturdaetaat 
Of the Household of Faith 


The Finlanders are an industrious, 
deserving, educated people. Of 
470,000 school-children between the 
ages of seven and sixteen, 448,000 at- 


tend school. These simple folk have a 
great reverence for sacred things, and 
they are not ashamed to speak of mat- 


i ing their souls, 
comes quickly, many thousands must | ters concerning their souls 


Serious- 
ness is stamped upon their countenan- | 
ces, when eternal things are being dis- | 
cussed. During prayer, every knee is | 
bowed, and at services held in the open 
air, every head remains uncovered dur- 
ing the singing, prayers and sermon. 





Although the Finns are Lutheran as | 


_own people, comparatively so favor- | 


sents to the civilized world, and one | work in their land. The Baptists be- 


that cannot but touch the hearts and | 


gan work there about thirty-five years 
ago, and the first Methodist chapel was 
dedicated in 1882. In 1891 the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church obtained legal 
right to free religious exercise. 

The Finnish people have often 
passed through the furnace of persecu- 
tion, pestilence and war, and even 
under such trying circumstances have 
not forgotten to seek for comfort in 
the Revealed Word, which they have 
had both in Finnish and Swedish for 


centuries past. 
Let us do good unto all men, especially unto them 
who are of the household of faith.—Gal. 6: 10. 


Let us Act Quickly 


It is for these faithful but dis- 
tressed people that we appeal for help. 
Never yet has the generous American 
heart turned a deaf ear to the pitiful 
cry of the destitute, the desolate, the 
distressed or the hungry, and contri- 
butions have commenced to pour in 
from every direction; but so much is 
needed, so much is to be done, so 
much of misery and femine is to be 
relieved, that unless every one does 
a share, and does it quickly, little can 
be accomplished to stem the tide of 
suffering, starvation and death. 
Midwinter is approaching in Finland, when 
the whole country is sheeted in snow and 
ice, and the temperature falls to from 20° to 
30° below zero, adding greatly to the suf- 
fering in the North and East, where over 
60,000 families will have to fight a grim, 
silent battle with starvation, and must 
succumb, unless quickly aided. In the last 
great famine in Finland, many years ago, 
over 100,000 perished. How many of the 
400,000, who are now suffering, will live to 
see another spring ? 

Soon will the season of rescue be o’er ; 

Soon will they drift to Eternity’s shore; 


Haste, then. ay brother; no time for delay, 
Throw out the life-line and save them to-day. 


An_ Opportunity for All 


We urge every reader of this paper to seize 
this opportunity to place his name upon the 
roll of life-savers. Every pastor can aid the 
work by putting it before his flock; every 
Sunday School Superintendent can tell his 
scholars of the glorious opportunity of which 
they may avail themselves; for it is certainly 
a‘great thing to save even a single life. 
Every Sunday School teacher has here a 
chance; so also have the King’s Daughters, 
Epworth’ Leagues; Christian Endeavor Soci- 
eties, Ladies’ Aid Societies, Young People’s 
Unions, and the various other church soci- 

eties. We cannot conceive of any nobler 
work than this, which gives us a share in 
averting so great a disaster as threatens the 
people of Finland. 

Every contribution, however small, will be 
gratefully received and publicly acknowledged 
in THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. All money 
received will be cabled to Finland absolutely 
free of cost. Representative Finnish merch- 
ants and clergymen at Helsingfors, Uleaborg, 
and Wasa, have formed Relief Committees, 
serving without pay, to distribute the sup- 
plies, thus making every dollar tell in behalf 
of the sufferers. Address, 














Finland Famine Fund 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 
195-199 Bible House, - New York 








God help poor Finland. God bless every giver. 


God bless and multiply the gifts. 
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